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The Importance of Learning 
about Children 


According to Dr. Armin Grams, parenting “. . . is a 
function shared by all individuals and organizations of 
individuals concerned with the development of 


children.” In this context, then, the many people who 
come in contact with children and who interact with 
them are parents in the broadest sense of the term and 
are responsible for the growth and development of 
these children. 

However, in our society, it is often assumed that the 
biological parents (or adoptive or foster parents) are 
solely responsible for children and how they “turn 
out.” Yet, how much of a child’s life is spent in contact 
with only his or her biological parents (or adoptive or 
foster parents)? A moment's thought about this will 
reveal that there are many individuals other than 
parents who influence a child’s development-siblings 
and other relatives, neighbors, baby-sitters, teachers, 
and peers are just a few. In addition, the media and 
institutions of our society, such as the church and 
government, also have an impact on children. It is 
obvious, then, that responsibility to the children does 
not rest only with those who have children-it rests with 
the whole of society. 

But how many people consider themselves 
“parents” and base their behavior with children on 
recent information about human development and 
interpersonal relationships? In other words, how much 
training for parenting have they received? In most 
instances, it is likely that the individuals involved have 
expectations about children which are tempered by 
personal experiences and patterns of behavior 
exemplified in their own environments rather than 
based on current research findings and knowledge 
about children and their needs. It has been shown that 
if one does not make a conscious effort to do 
differently, one tends to duplicate his or her own past 
experiences when interacting with children. Even when 
one repudiates the way he or she was treated as a child, 
he or she is likely to repeat this behavior because it is 
the pattern which is most familiar-even though, despite 
good intentions, it may not help children grow and 
develop to their fullest potential. 

It is not that those who are responsible for children 
purposely strive to prevent their maximum growth and 
development. Most parents, teachers, and others who 
are responsible for children want to do what is “best” 
for them. But, how does one decide what is “best”? 
And is there always a “best”? Cannot there sometimes 
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be several alternatives for “good” things for children 
rather than always one “best” situation? 

The lack of a coordinated effort in our society to 
create optimum environments for maximum human 
development, to educate for parenthood and parenting, 
and to provide viable alternative ways to rear children 
have made it difficult, if not impossible, for many 
parents and others to answer these questions and deal 
with the reality of parenting in a complex society such 
as ours. There has also been little coordinated effort 
made to help young people consider parenthood 
(having children) as a choice they can make instead of 
its being a natural course of events. 

It seems imperative, then, in this time of rapid 
social change and technological advancement, that 
society accept the challenge of providing an optimum 
environment for the growth and development of 
children. This can be done by establishing education 
for parenting as part of the educational system and by 
providing comprehensive systems of care and services 
for both parents and children to meet their immediate 
and long-term needs. 

“". .what is most essential is the realization that 
parenting is a function so vital to the survival of our 
society that we cannot leave it to chance. The kind of 
varenting a child receives is the responsibility of the 
entire community, and our objective must be to make 
all those who wish to commit themselves to the task 
optimally effective. As a society that claims to be 
genuinely concerned about children, we need to 
provide a variety of acceptable alternative forms of 
child care so that parents truly have freedom to choose 
or be helped to choose’ what in their situation seems 
the best combination of parenting arrangements. And, 
finally, we must work to assure within our communities 
a change of attitude about acceptable means of 
discharging one’s responsibility as a parent. . . . Only as 
positive attitudes increasingly surround the idea that 
parenting be done by those who can best bring it off, 


will parents truly have freedom of choice.” 


Using the Text and Teacher’s Guide 


Teachers of courses in child development, parenthood 
education, preparation for parenthood, — child 
psychology, the child and the family, and similar 
courses, or courses in career preparation for professions 
dealing with children are in an ideal position to help 
make a difference in the quality of parenting children 
receive. This Teacher’s Guide and Parenting and 


1. Armin Grams, “Parenting: Concept and Process,” Parenting (Washington, DC: Association for Childhood Education International, 1973), p. 1. 


2. Ibid., p. 8. 


Children have two main purposes: 1. to help young 
people gain new insights into an understanding of the 
development of children; and 2. to develop a point of 
view and personal philosophy about parenthood and 
parenting. These materials are appropriate for any of 
the courses mentioned above (or other courses in which 
learning about children is the focal point). Ideally, all 
students, regardless of career and family plans, would 
participate in at least one such course as part of their 
formal education. 


Organization of the Teacher’s Guide. This Teacher’s 
Guide is organized in three major sections. The first 
section has information for the teacher about the 
importance of learning about children; suggestions for 
using the text and teacher’s guide; and suggestions for 
helping students learn, grow, and develop. The second 
section of this Guide has a listing of major concepts, 
student objectives, student activities, and resources 
which will be useful to students in completing the 
activities. All of these components are related to 
specific chapters or groups of chapters in the text. The 
listing of concepts helps the teacher better understand 
the emphasis of the material covered in the text. The 
objectives are based on the major concepts and are 
written in terms of student behavior—they describe 
what the student will be able to do as a result of 
Participation in certain activities as set forth in this 
Teacher's Guide. The activities are designed as both 
learning experiences and evaluation devices to help the 
students achieve the stated objectives. Many activities 
contribute to the achievement of more than one 
objective. In addition, some of the activities extend 
learning beyond the scope of the text. Resources which 
Support and supplement information in the text are 
listed with each activity to facilitate completion of the 
activities by students. The third section of this 
Teacher’s Guide provides student worksheets and a list 


of addresses of publishers and producers of resource 
materials. 


Meeting student and community needs. Regardless of 
the title(s) of the course(s) for which the text, Parenting 
and Children, and this Teacher’s Guide are to be used, 
it is recommended that the teacher consider both the 
needs of students and community before deciding on 
the specific objectives and activities for each class. 
Courses which help meet special needs of the students 
or the community are relevant to “real life” and are 
usually received with enthusiasm by students. 

Some needs of the students or community may 
seem quite obvious. For example, if there is a high rate 
of teenage pregnancy in the school or community, there 
may be an immediate need for a course with emphasis 
on prenatal care and parenthood education. In 
addition, child care facilities may be needed so that 
these students can continue their education. 

Other needs of the students or community may not 
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be so obvious. For example, many students may be 
responsible for the care of brothers and sisters or other 
children. If this is the case, special attention may need 
to be given to the needs of young children and ways 
these needs can be met. Another need may be the lack 
of qualified child care aides for day care centers or 
nursery schools in the community or surrounding areas. 
Career training to meet the requirements for these 
positions would be a logical emphasis of at least one 
course relative to children. In a different vein, if there 
is a group of students who are interested in the more 
theoretical aspects of child development, this may be 
the emphasis in one or more classes. 

Whether or not the needs of students or the 
community appear to be obvious, it is sound policy to 
collect information about student and community needs 
from a variety of sources. This information will either 
confirm that what appears to be a need is a need, or it 
will reveal other needs which are more urgent. 

There are several ways to gather information that 
will be useful in making decisions about the emphases 
to be made in specific courses about children. Surveys 
and interviews are two commonly used methods. 
Depending on the type of information desired, these 
can be extensive or not. Information can be obtained 
from questionnaires. The town office or town hall 
might be another source for this information as well as 
information on the general social, economic, and 
cultural conditions in the community. Learning about 
prejudices, values, and attitudes prevalent in the 
community can be accomplished by talking with 
community residents, listening to students, observing 
the outcomes of various situations, and reading local 
newspapers and other publications. Advisory 
committees composed of students, parents, and 
community and school personnel is another viable 


alternative for getting to know the community. 

If at all possible, it is recommended that student 
and community input be used, during planning and the 
implementation of the curriculum  ffor child 
development courses. Even if it is not possible to 
implement all suggestions, a show of genuine concern 
for meeting student and community needs often 
contributes to increased cooperation and interest on the 
part of students and parents. It can also lead to 
improved school/parent/student relations. 

Other sources of information about student and 
community needs are school guidance counselors; 
school and community health personnel; personnel 
from social and government agencies in _ the 
community; and representatives from business and 
industry in the local area. 

In addition to expressed needs and interests of 
students in child development classes, individual 
abilities of students must be considered. A lightened 
concept load and less complicated activities may be 
necessary for students who do not learn as quickly and 
as easily as other students. On the other hand, students 


Additional information about advisory committees can be found in Handbook for Home Economics Cooperative Education Teacher-Coordinators in Texas, 


available from Home Economics Instructional Materials Center, Texas Tech University. This material may need to be adapted to meet the needs of specific 


communities. 


who do learn quickly and are able to grasp more 
complicated ideas and concepts should be challenged to 
do so. If most students in a class are of similar abilities, 
the level of difficulty of activities is easier to determine. 
However, in a class with a wide variation of student 
learning abilities, meeting the needs of all students 
becomes more of a challenge. (The section on 
individualizing instruction on page 10 in this Teacher's 
Guide suggests ways in which this can be done.) 

Once the needs and interests of the students and the 
community have been assessed, the teacher can choose 
the objectives and activities from the second section of 
this Guide which most closely meet these needs and 
interests. Activities are given for various interests and 
levels of abilities to accommodate a variety of students. 


Developing additional objectives and activities. The 
objectives, activities, and resources listed in this 
Teacher’s Guide are not intended to be all-inclusive. It 
is likely that the teachers will wish to develop 
additional ones to meet the specific needs of their 
students. This can be done in the following manner. 


1. Decide on additional objectives. These should be 
Stated in terms of student behavior; that is, 
stated in terms of what the student will be able 
to do (rather than stated in terms of what the 
teacher will do). 


2. Develop a series of activities which will help the 
Student achieve the established objective(s). 
Based on Woodruffs concept of conceptual 


teaching,4 these activities would include (a) an 
introduction to the new ideas; (b) opportunities 
to discuss and clarify these ideas and to 
memorize any symbolic materials; and (c) 
Opportunities to try out the new _ learning(s) 
either in real or stimulated situations. The 
activities should also provide opportunities for 
the learner to relate the new learning(s) to 
previous learnings. The number of activities 
necessary to enable the student to achieve the 
objective(s) will depend on the complexity of the 
objective(s) and on the abilities of the individual 
students. 


3. Provide resources for the students to use in 
carrying out each activity. A variety of resources 
is recommended (such as films or filmstrips, 
books, posters, television, movies, groups of 
people, etc.) so as to maintain student interest 
and meet the needs of students who learn in 
different ways. Resources should also be chosen 
according to the abilities of the students who will 
be using them. 


In addition to developing new objectives and 
activities, it is also suggested that teachers adapt 
activities which are described in the second section of 


this ZYeacher’s Guide or develop additional activities 
based on these activities. Students are a good source 
for suggestions for additional learning experiences. 

Some references with suggestions for using student 
ideas are listed here. 


Holt, John. Freedom and Beyond. New York: Dell 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1973. 

Howe, Leland W., and Howe, Mary Martha. 
Personalizing Education: Values Clarification and 
Beyond. New York: Hart Publishing Co., Inc., 1975. 

Kohl. Herbert. Open Classroom. New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1970. 

Sund, Robert, and Trowbridge, Leslie. 
Student-Centered Teaching in the Secondary School. 
Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill Publishing, 1974. 


Identifying and Developing Resources 


Importance of a laboratory experience with children. To 
increase students’ understanding of human 
development in general. and development in children 
specifically, it is highly recommended that there be 
some type of laboratory experience as part of any 
course dealing with the development and care of 
children. The laboratory experience ensures each 
student an opportunity to observe individual children 
over a period of time and to interact with them 
frequently. Students can also observe children’s 
individual differences as well as their similarities. In 
addition, a laboratory experience makes it possible for 
students to apply learnings from course work and to 
play a part in helping children grow and develop to the 
best of their abilities. 

For students and children to gain the most from a 
laboratory experience, there should be .a_ balance 
between observation of children by the students and 
interaction between students and children. If students 
spend most of their time observing, they will have little 
opportunity to experience and learn from interaction 
with children. On the other hand, if students spend a 
great deal of time interacting with the children, they do 
not have an opportunity to concentrate on observing. 
Also, opportunities for the children to interact with 
each other are limited. 

In addition to observing children and interacting 
with children, there are other responsibilities in the 
laboratory nursery school that students should assume. 
Some common ones are greeting children; planning, 
preparing, and serving snacks or meals; planning for 
and conducting organized activities with children; 
supervising free play; and similar types of activities. 
These responsibilities should be rotated among students 
so that each student has an opportunity to experience 
the various facets of the nursery school operation and 
to interact with the children in a variety of ways. 


Establishing a nursery school. If there is no laboratory 
school presently in the school or school system, 


4. Asahel Woodruff, Basic Concepts of Teaching (New York: Chandler Publishing Co., 1961). 


possibilities for establishing one should be explored. 

Since standards for indoor and outdoor space, 
physical facilities, sanitation, safety, and other matters 
related to a nursery school are usually established by 
the state, the following suggestions for the 
establishment of a laboratory nursery school are 
intentionally general in nature. For specific 
requirements in a particular state, it is strongly 
recommended that teachers and others involved in 
making plans for a laboratory nursery school contact 
the State Supervisor of Home Economics in the State 
Department of Education. Local or regional home 
economics supervisors may also be able to provide this 
information as well as the information about local 
regulations. Other sources of information about local 
standards are local health and welfare, safety, and fire 
officials. If federal or state educational funds are used 
to establish and/or maintain a laboratory nursery 
school, there may be additional requirements for 
facilities, equipment, staff, and the like. Again, state 
and local supervisors of home economics are 
recommended sources of information about these 
requirements. 

The availability of sufficient indoor and outdoor 
space for young children is a primary consideration in 
establishing a nursery school. Ideally, there will be one 
or more rooms designed especially for the purpose of a 
laboratory nursery school. However, it is possible to 
adapt existing space within the school building. 
Possibilities for using a nearby church, community 
center, or other building can also be explored. 

Outdoor space should be surrounded by a fence of 
some type, especially if near a road or parking lot. 
Indoor space should be _ well-lighted and 
well-ventilated and have good heating and/or cooling 
system(s). Drinking fountains and washing and toilet 
facilities should be child-sized so children can use 
them with a minimum of adult help and supervision. If 
adult-sized equipment must be used, a _ step 
arrangement is recommended along with provision for 
adult supervision. 

Areas which are commonly included in the indoor 
space in a nursery school are a housekeeping area; a 
story area; a music area; an art or creative area; an 
area for manipulative play; and space for plants, 
projects, and similar items. Depending on the length of 
time children will be at the nursery school each day, a 
rest area and tables for a meal or snacks may be 
needed. Children will also need a place to keep coats, 
hats, and other similar items. 

If it is possible, an observation room with one-way 
glass for students is recommended. This enables 
students to observe the children without being seen by 
the children and eliminates the possibility of the 
children being inhibited by the students’ presence. It 
also removes the temptation for students to become 
unintentionally involved in activities with the children. 
If an observation room is not possible, the children 
usually adapt to being observed. However, for students 
to get the most from observation, they should not 


interact with the children while observing. 

Equipment and materials for educational activities 
and play should be selected according to the 
developmental needs of the children who will 
participate in the nursery school program. Their 
attractiveness and safety for children’s use are also 
important factors to be considered. In addition, books 
and other materials should be carefully chosen to avoid 
sex-role stereotyping and racial and _ cultural 


stereotyping.> New or used equipment and materials 
can be purchased; donated by community organizations 
or residents; or made by students, parents, or other 
community residents. 

Depending on the needs and make up of the 
community, children for the laboratory nursery school 
can be chosen in a variety of ways. Choosing children 
from homes of faculty members is one alternative. 
Another is to ask students to bring in younger brothers 
and sisters, relatives, or neighbors. Students who have 
children of their own is another alternative, especially if 
it means that these young people will continue with 
their education rather than drop out of school. If there 
are more children than spaces in the nursery school, 
children can be chosen by drawing names from among 
those who are eligible. Whatever the selection process, 
however, it is recommended that children from a 
variety of backgrounds be selected to participate. Also, 
unless a child is severely handicapped or requires 
special care, children with special needs should be 
included in the nursery school program. 

So that students can observe differences in children 
of different ages, it is recommended that children of 
various ages be allowed to attend the nursery school 
instead of having children from only one age group. 
The number of children to be selected will depend on 
the available space and the state or local requirements 
for the ratio of adults to children in a laboratory 
nursery school. 

Depending on state and local regulations, teachers 
who work with small children, as in a nursery school, 
must fulfill certain educational requirements. These 
requirements may be different from those for a teacher 
of child development. As a result, unless a teacher is 
specially trained, he or she may not be qualified to 
teach both secondary students and young children. 
State or local departments of education can provide 
information relative to these requirements. 

In establishing a laboratory nursery school as part of 
the curriculum of child development and care, 
objectives for the nursery school should be established 
from 3 points of view-what the nursery school will do 
for the children, for the, students, and for the 
community. In its publication, Child Care Handbook, 
the American Home Economics Association suggests 
the following objectives as relevant for the nursery 
school program in relation to children. 


“aid in the development of a positive self-image 


5. Additional information about non-sexist social, emotional, and cognitive experiences for children can be found in Non-Sexist Education for Young Children: A 


Practical Guide by Barbara Sprung (New York: Citation Press, 1975). 


encourage a thirst for knowledge 


provide opportunities for enhancing physical 
development 


encourage self-expression 
stumulate language development and experience 
encourage independent activity 


provide social experiences with children of the same 
age 


meet the needs of the child as an individual and in 
a group”® 


These objectives are suggested by the American 
Home Economics Association school program in 
relation to the students. 


“stimulate education in content areas which are 
applicable to a variety of child service careers as 
well as to parenthood 


offer practical experience with young children to 
assist adolescents in making realistic choices 
regarding careers in service to children 


provide training which will enable young people to 
pursue immediate careers by increasing their 
competencies in child service occupations open to 
teenagers 


provide opportunities for supervised work with 
young children in a non-threatening environment, 
thus contributing to a better understanding of young 
children and to a better self-understanding 


encourage a spirit of child advocacy through the 
study of and experience with young children, thus 
helping young persons to appreciate the needs of 
children in modern society together with measures 


necessary to meet those needs”/ 


Some suggested objectives for a nursery school in 
relation to the community are as follows: 


provide opportunities for parents to learn about 
children and meeting their needs. 


strengthen school/community relations 


provide an opportunity for some parents and/or 
elderly citizens to interact with children from the 


community® 


establish a child care resource for the community 
for children of students; for children of parents who 
need child care while training for employment; for 
children who would not receive quality care for a 


variety of reasons: etc.)? 


It must be emphasized that the objectives listed here 
aS appropriate for a nursery school in relation to 
children, students, and the community are only 
suggestions. Additional objectives or even different 
objectives may be more appropriate for individual 
situations. Important to keep in mind are the needs of 
the students, children, and the community. 

Once the objectives for the nursery school have 
been established, the schedule and curriculum for the 
nursery school, as well as student, teacher, parent, and 
community responsibilities can be planned on the basis 
of the objectives. 

The following references may be helpful to the 
teacher in planning facilities and curriculum for a 
laboratory nursery school. 


Adair, Thelma, and Eckstein, Esther. Parents and 
the Day Care Center. New York: Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies, 1969. 

Cahoon, Owen W. A Teacher's Guide to Cognitive 
Tasks for Preschool. Provo, UT: Brigham Young 
University Press, 1974. 

Child Care Handbook. Washington, DC: American 
Home Economics Association, 1975. 

Evans, E. Belle; Saia, George; and Evans, Elmer A. 
Designing a Day Care Center. Boston, MA: Beacon 
Press, 1975. 

How to Daycare: Some Share Experiences. 
Washington, DC: Day Care and Child Development 
Council of America, 1974. 

Levine, James A. Hustling Resources for Day Care. 
Washington, DC: Day Care and Child Development 
Council of America, 1974. 

Peterson, Carol, ed. The Black Experience. 
Minneapolis: Greater Minneapolis Day Care 
Association, 1974. 

Planning Playgrounds for Day Care. Washington, 
DC: Day Care and Child Development Council of 
America, 1973. 


6. American Home Economics Association, Child Care Handbook (Washington, DC: American Home Economics Association, 1975), p. 55. 


7. Ibid., pp. 55-56. 


8. For more information about involving the elderly in nursery school programs, see: “Grandpa in the Nursery” by Mariann Pezzella Winick in Parenting 
(Washington, DC: Association for Childhood Education International, 1973), pp. 21-25. 


9. For additional information about the need for child care programs and facilities, see: 


Bruno Bettelheim, The Children of the Dream (New York: Macmillan Co., 1969). 


Urie Bronfenbrenner, Two Worlds of Childhood: U.S. and U.S.S.R. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1970). 
“Child Care: Needs and Issues,” Child Care Handbook (Washington, DC: American Home Economics Association, 1975). 
Parenting (Washington, DC: Association for Childhood Education International, 1973). 


Reynolds, Maynard C. Exceptional Children in 
Regular Classrooms. Leadership Training 
Institute/Special Education, sponsored by the Bureau 
for Educational Personal Development, Washington, 
DC: US. Office of Education, 1971. 

Taylor, Barbara J. A Child Goes Forth: A 
Curriculum Guide for Teachers of Preschool Children. 
Provo, UT: Brigham Young University Press, 1975. 


Sources of funds. In some instances, school systems will 
be able to budget money for establishing a nursery 
school in the home economics department. However, in 
many situations financial assistance is needed. Many 
states make federal and state funds available for new 
programs provided they meet the requirements as 
established by the state departments of education. The 
State Supervisor of Home Economics can provide 
additional information about funding of programs from 
these sources. In some areas, local funds for new 
programs or continuing programs are available from 
public and private sources. Local school boards and 
boards of education, administrators of private funds, 
and personnel directors of local corporations and 
businesses are suggested sources of information about 
these funds. 


Preparing a proposal. In preparing a proposal for 
establishing a laboratory nursery school, it is vitally 
important to present information in a clear, concise, 
organized manner so that those who will read the 
proposal will be able to understand what is being 
proposed, why it is being proposed, and how the plan 
will be carried out; how much it will cost and who will 
pay for it; and who will benefit, why they will benefit, 
and how they will benefit. Care should be taken to 
schedule the nursery school and class sessions so that 
there will be no conflict with the overall school 
schedule. In addition, use of facilities should not be 
upset by the creation of a nursery school and the 
presence of small children for a few hours each day. 
Additional background information should be made 
available to answer any questions regarding the various 
aspects of the proposal. 


Alternatives to a laboratory nursery school. If it is not 
possible to establish a laboratory school, there are other 
means by which students can observe children and 
interact with them. One alternative is to make 
arrangements with a local nursery school or day care 
center to have students visit frequently and participate 
in the program as much as possible. Another alternative 
is to have parents in the community bring their 
children to class occasionally (provided a temporary 
play area can be established for these visits). Students 
can also observe and interact with siblings, relatives, 
and neighbors. 

In any of these situations, however, careful planning 
must be done by the teacher to give students 
opportunities to assume the variety of responsibilities 
they would assume in a laboratory nursery school 
situation. 


Organizations and agencies. There are _ several 
organizations and agencies at the national, state, and 
local levels which deal with prenatal development; 


childbirth; birth defects; and the development, care, | 


and special problems and needs of children. Some of 
these agencies and organizations are listed here. 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the deaf, 
1537 35th St., NW, Washington, DC 20007 

American Academy for Cerebral Palsy, University 
Hospital School, Iowa city, IA 52240 

American Association of 
Elementary-Kindergarten—Nursery Educators, 1201 
16th St. NW, Washington, DC 20036 

American Foundation for the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., 
New York, NY 10011 

Association for Childhood Education International, 
3615 Wisconsin Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20016 

Black Child Development Institute, 1028 
Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20036 

Child Development Associate Consortium, Suite 
601E, 7315 Wisconsin Ave., NW, Washington, DC 
20014 

Child Welfare League of America, Inc., 44 E. 23rd 
St. New York, NY 10010 

Consortium on Early Childbearing and Childrearing, 
Suite 618. 1145 19th St, NW, Washington, DC 20036 

Council for Exceptional Children, 1201 16th St., 
NW, Washington, DC 20036 

Day Care and Child Development Council of 
America, 1401 K St.. NW, Washington, DC 20005 

Demonstration and Research Center for Early 
Education, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
TN 37203 

La Leche International, Franklin Park, IL 

Lamaze Child Birth Education, Inc., affiliate of 
American Society for Psychoprophylaxis in Obstetrics, 
Inc. (ASPO), 1523 L St., NW, Washington, DC 20005 

National Association for Retarded Citizens (formerly 
Retarded Children), 2709 Avenue E, Arlington, TX 
76011 

National Foundation March of Dimes, Box 2000, 
White Plains, NY 10602 

National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development, Information Office, Room 2A—49, 
Building 31, National Institute of Health, Bethesda, 
MD 20016 

Office for Child Development, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 400 Sixth St, SW, 
Washington, DC 20013 

Parents Anonymous, National Headquarters, 2810 
Artesia Blvd., Redondo Beach, CA 90278 

Public Affairs Committee, 381 Park Avenue South, 
New York, NY 10016 

US. Office of Economic Opportunity, 100 19th St., 
NW, Washington, DC 20505 


Many of these agencies and organizations provide 
assistance in the education of educating others through 
workshops, the media, ,pyblications, audio-visual 


materials, speakers, and/or other means. Information 
about services provided by specific organizations and 
agencies can be obtained by writing to the national 
headquarters. Information about state or local chapters 
of national organizations can also be obtained from 
national headquarters or by checking the Yellow Pages 
in the local telephone directory under such headings as 
children, social service organizations, and state and 
local government. Similar agencies and organizations 
which may or may not have national affiliation can also 
be found in the local telephone directory. 


The Role of the Teacher 


Although many teachers understand the importance of 
active student involvement for learning to take place, it 
is not uncommon for teachers to play the role of 
“dispenser of information” rather than “facilitator of 
learning.” As with parents who “parent the way they 
were parented,” the teachers who “teach the way they 
were taught” are usually behaving in ways that are 
familiar to them and are not trying intentionally to 
hamper the learning process. 

In spite of the fact that teachers have an advantage 
over many parents in that they have been “trained,” 
the emphasis in teacher education is often on content 
rather than on strategies for helping students learn. As 
a result, teachers tend to dispense the information they 
have “learned,” whether or not it has any relevance to 
students and their lives. 

How can teachers become better facilitators of 
learning? Better at helping students seek out 
information and make it relevant to their lives? Many 
recent publications deal with this concern and offer 
concrete suggestions for making school more relevent 
to the needs and concerns of students thus creating an 
atmosphere for learning. Some of these are listed here. 


Borton, Terry, Reach, Touch and Teach. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, Inc:, 1970. 

Canfield, John T., and Wells, Harold C. One 
Hundred Ways to Enhance Self-Concept in the 
Classroom: Handbook for Teachers and Parents. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1976. 

Focus on Self-Development Kits: Stage One: 
Awareness, State Two: Responding, Stage Three: 
Involvement. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 

Glasser, William. Schools without Failure. New 
York: Harper & Row Publishers, 1969. 

Gordon, Thomas. J7.F.7.: Teacher Effectiveness 
Training. New York: Peter H. Wyden Inc., 1975. 

Green, Kinsey Bass. Family Life Education: Focus 
on Student Involvement. Washington, DC: Home 
Economics Education Association, 1975. 

Harmin, Merrill; Kirschenbaum, Howard; and 
Simon, Sidney B. Clarifying Values Through Subject 
Matter. Minneapolis: Winston Press Inc., 1973. 

Holt, John. What Can I Do Monday? New York: 
Dell Publishing Co., 1972. 

Howe, Leland W., and Howe, Mary Martha. 


Personalizing Education: Values Clarification and 
Beyond. New York: Hart Publishing Co. Inc., 1975. 

Hunkins, Francis P. Questioning Strategies and 
Techniques. Boston: Allyn and Bacon Inc., 1972. 

Kirschenbaum, Howard, and Napier, Rodney. 
Wad-ja-get? The Grading Game. New York: Hart 
Publishing Co. Inc., 1971. 

Perce:ving, Behaving, Becoming: A New Focus for 
Education, SCD Yearbook. Washington, DC: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1962. 

Raths, Louis E.; Harmin, Merrill; and Simon, 
Sidney B. Values and Teaching. Columbus, OH: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing, 1978. 

Rogers, Carl. Freedom to Learn. Columbus, OH: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing, 1969. 

Torrance, E. Paul, and Myers, R. E. Creative 
Learning and Teaching. New York: Harper & Row 
Publishers, 1973. 


The thread which ties these publications together is 
the emphasis on student-centered, education—meeting 
students’ needs by enhancing the learning process in 
various ways. The authors stress that a feeling of 
mutual trust, concern, respect, and acceptance among 
those in a classroom is basic to an optimum 
atmosphere for learning. They also feel that the teacher 
is instrumental in creating this atmosphere. Frequent 
criticism, threats of punishment. comparisons and 
competition among students, emphasis on “right” 
answers, and few opportunities to make decisions and 
assume responsiblity work to create a fear of failure in 
students and interfere with the learning process. On the 
other hand, open communication, displays of 
confidence in students’ abilities to make choices and 
decisions and take responsibility for their behavior, 
appreciation of individual differences, emphasis on 
student strengths, constant encouragement, and 
freedom to make mistakes and learn from them are all 
things which contribute to an enthusiasm for learning. 

It is recommended that teachers become familiar 
with the publications listed above and implement 
Strategies outlined that are appropriate to their specific 
situations. 


“If students are to become motivated and receptive 
to learning, what the schools must do is to personalize 
the educational process, to place prime emphasis on the 
students’ personal growth rather than merely their 
intellectual development. The schools must begin to 
teach students the skills they need to sort out the 
confusion and conflict in their lives and to find the 
things that they value. Time must be spent in the 
classroom to help students learn to set and achieve 
goals that will bring meaning and satisfaction to their 
lives. What teachers will find ... is that when students’ 
lives gain purpose and direction, the students actively 
seek knowledge that is relevant to their purposes and 
goals. The problem of ‘how to motivate students’ 


disappears.” 


10. Leland W. Howe and Mary Martha Howe, Personalizing Education: Values Clarification and Beyond (New York: Hart Publishing Co., 1975), p. 18. 


Techniques to Facilitate Learning 


Individualizing instruction. There are relatively few, if 
any, classes in which students have similar abilities, 
needs, and interests. It follows, then, that if the same 
techniques are used in the same way to teach the same 
subject matter to all students in a class, many are going 
to be bored, uninterested, or unable to learn. To meet 
the needs of as many students as possible, some form 
of individualized instruction is necessary. This means, 
simply, that provisions need to be made for individuals’ 
learning differences. 

It is possible to accommodate individual learning 
differences in a variety of ways. The use of 
programmed learning materials which allow students to 
progress at individual rates is one way. Another way is 
to provide a variety of activities which employ different 
techniques for learning and different resources from 
which students can choose according to their interests 
and abilities. For students who are self-motivated 
and/or in situations where a wide range of choice is 
possible, each student can decide on his or her own 
topic to learn more about, set goals for learning, plan 
how to achieve the goals, and then carry out the plan. 

In a truly individualized classroom, these options, as 
well as others, are open to students. For example, 
because of specific student needs, some students might 
be working in a traditional manner with the teacher 
controlling activities and directing the students. Other 
students might be using the same materials for 
independent study but be _ pacing themselves 
individually. It would be possible for still others to 
have most of the control over planning, carrying out, 
and evaluating their activities. And so on. When needs 
change or as activities are completed, teachers and 
students can assume different responsibilities if desired 
or needed. 

To provide for individual learning differences, then, 
a teacher must be very aware of the needs of students 
to be able to create the optimum environment for 
learning based on these needs. For additional 
information about ways to individualize instruction, the 
following references are helpful. 


Gronlund, NUE: Individualizing Classroom 
Instruction. New York: Macmillan Publ. Co. Inc., 1974. 

Howe, Leland W. and Howe, Mary Martha. 
Personalizing Education: Values Clarification and 
Beyond. New York: Hart Publ. Co. Inc., 1975. 

Independent Study: Academic Freedom, New Style. 
Washington, DC: National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1967. 

“The Learning Activity Package,” Educational 
Technology. 12 (September 1972). 

“The Learning Package: Design for Self—Instruction: 
Teaching Topics. 19 (Spring 1970) 

Musgrave, G. Ray. Jndividualized Instruction: 
Teaching Strategies Focusing on the Learner. Boston, 
MA: Allyn and Bacon Inc., 1975. 

Shiman, Culver, and Lieberman, (eds.), Teachers on 
Individualization: The Way We Do It. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1974. 
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Spitze, Hazel Taylor. Choosing Techniques for 
Teaching and Learning. Washington, DC: Home 
Economics Education Association, 1970. 

Voigt, Ralph. /nvitation to Learning: The Learning 
Center Handbook. Washington, DC: Acropolis, 1971. 

. Invitation to Learning: The Learning Center 
Handbook 2. Washington, DC: Acropolis, 1974. 





Experiencing. Opportunities for students to apply in 
real or simulated situations what they have learned are 
an important part of the learning process. Laboratory 
experiences (as in a laboratory nursery school), working 
with young brothers and sisters or other children, and 
participating in a Future Homemakers of America 
community project are examples of actual situations for 
students to apply newly acquired knowledge. Examples 
of simulated situations include role-playing, simulation 
games, and analysis of case studies. 

Benefits of “experiencing” and applying new 
knowledge are greatly enhanced by frequent discussion 
based on such questions as: 

* What were some of your feelings as you were 
doing 2 


* How do you think others in the situation felt? 
What were some of their reactions? 


If you had it to do over, what would you do 
differently? 


What did you learn from the experience? 


Discussion of the experience allows students to see 
other points of view, establish relationships between 
new knowledge and previously-learned information, 
and explore additional alternatives. 

Some resources which deal with providing 
opportunities for students to apply what they have 
learned are listed here. 


Boocock, S. S., and Schild, E. O. Simulation Games 
in Learning. Beverly Hills, CA: The Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1978. 

Green, Kinsey Bass. Family Life Education: 
Focus on Student Involvement. Washington, DC: Home 
Economics Education Association, 1975. 

Hoover, Kenneth H. The Professional Teacher's 
Handbook: A Guide for Improving Instruction in 
Today’s Secondary Schools. Boston, MA: Allyn and 
Bacon Inc., 1973. — 

Howe, Leland W., and Howe, Mary Martha. 
Personalizing Education: Values Clarification and 
Beyond. New York: Hart Publ. Co. inc., 1975. 

Mosston, Muska. Teaching: From Command to 
Discovery. Belmont, CA: Wadsworth Publ. Co. Inc., 
1972. 

Program Action Impact. Washington, DC: Future 
Homemakers of America, 1973. 

Raths, Louis E.; Harmin, Merrill; and Simon, 
Sidney B. Values and Teaching. Columbus, OH: 


Charles E. Merrill Publishing, 1978. 

Simon, Sidney B.; Howe, Leland W.: and 
Kirschenbaum, Howard. Values Clarification: A 
Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and 
Students. New York: Hart Publ. Co. Inc., 1972. 

“Teaching for the Development of Concepts and 
Generalizations,” Jilinois Teacher of Home Economics 
IX, No. 5 (May/June 1966). 


Role playing. Role playing can be an effective way to 
learn how others feel or think, a demonstration for 
“how (not) to do” (or say) something, a means to 
practice a new technique of communication, a means to 
see the effect of acting and reacting in different ways to 
similar situations, and so on. By discussing what 
feelings the participants experienced in the role play, 
the observers can: gain insight into various situations. 

If students are not accustomed to role playing, or if 
they seem hesitant about what to do, the teacher can 
set up Structured situations for play acting. Once 
students become accustomed to role playing, they will 
likely enjoy it and be able to improvise readily. 

Here are additional references. 


Chesler, Mark and Fox, Robert. Role-Playing 
Methods in the Classroom. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1966. 

Howe, Leland W. and Howe, Mary Martha. 
Personalizing Education: Values Clarification and 
Beyond. New York: Hart Publ. Co. Inc., 1975. 

Raths, Louis E.; Harmin, Merrill; and Simon, 
Sidney B. Values and Teaching. Columbus, OH: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing, 1978. 


Values clarification. Before education can be truly 
relevant, students need to have a clear understanding of 
their values; that is, what is important to them-what 
they choose freely, prize, and act’ upon rather 
consistently. In many instances, however, students have 
not developed a strong sense of what is important to 
them. The educational process has not helped students 
to sort out and clarify their values. to hold firmly to 
what they believe in, or to reflect on their values and 
adapt them or change them as they grow and change. 

Values clarification is a process teachers and 
students can use to learn what it important to them. 
This approach is not concerned with specific values or 
labeling values as “good” or “bad”; it does not impose 
values on students. Rather, values clarification focuses 
on the process of valuing and discovering the values of 
individuals. 

Several resources are available which describe the 
values clarification aproach and provide suggestions for 
incorporating this technique for self-discovery in the 
classroom. Some of the resources are listed here. 


“An Introduction to Values Clarification” (kit). New 
NOT war ae chiney. 
Forum. New York: J. C. Penney, Spring/Summer 


1972: 

Harmin, Merrill; Kirschenbaum, Howard; and 
Simon, Sidney B. Clarifying Values Through Subject 
Matter. Minneapolis: Winston Press Inc., 1973. 

Hawley, Robert C.; Simon, Sidney B.; and Britton, 
D. Composition for PerSonal Growth, New York: 
Hart Publ. Co. Inc., 1973. 

Hawley, Robert C., and Hawley,. Isabel L. Human 
Values in the Classroom. New York: Hart Publ. Co. 
Ince 1975: 

Howe, Leland W., and Howe, Mary Martha. 
Personalizing Education: Values Clarification and 
Beyond. New York: Hart Publ. Co. Inc., 1975. 

Raths, Louis E.; Harmin, Merrill; and Simon, 
Sidney B. Values and Teaching. Columbus, OH: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing, 1978. 

Simon, Sidney B.; Howe, Leland W.; and 
Kirschenbaum, Howard. Values Clarification: A 
Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and 
Students. New York: Hart Publ. Co. Inc., 1972. 


Brainstorming. This technique is valuable when two 
or more people want to come up with a list of 
anything—new ideas, new ways to do something, 
solutions to a problem, everything a group knows about 
a topic (or wants to learn about a topic). Emphasis is 
on quantity of ideas rather than on quality. This is a 
suggested procedure for brainstorming. 


1. “State the problem or describe the situation to 
be considered. Allow the students to discuss 
the problem until they understand it. 


2. Appoint one or two recorders who can write 
rapidly and plainly. (Instruct them to write 
down only what is said-no rewording.) 


3. Rule out all criticism or judgement of ideas 
during the brainstorming session. 


4. Encourage a quantity of responses. 


Follow up the idea-producing session with a 
discussion of the unrefined ideas. 


5. Combine related ideas. 
6. Discusss and evaluate each idea. 


7. Select ideas to be further developed and put 
into action.” !1. 


If students seem reluctant to participate in a “‘vocal” 
session, a brain-storming session can be conducted by 
having students or other participants submit ideas on 
slips of paper. This might be a more effective method 
of brainstorming if there is fear of criticism or ridicule 
(in spite of the rule against it). 


11. Margil Vanderhoff, Teachers’ Guide Home Management Is...(Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1975), p. 80. 


Demonstrations. A demonstration is a useful technique 
for showing how to do something. Depending on class 
composition and student needs, teachers may conduct 
demonstrations. Or teachers may ask various students 
to prepare for and conduct demonstrations for other 
students (or for children in the nursery school). When 
students are responsible for demonstrations, it becomes 
an “experiencing” situation for them—they are active 
rather than passive and are applying new learnings, not 
just taking in new information. 


Field trips. In some instances, it is not possible for 
students to apply what they have learned. For example, 
students may study about tests for reflexes in a 
newborn. However, only trained professions who have 
special equipment can actually conduct these tests. A 
field trip to a hospital provides students with an 
Opportunity to observe the tests being made. 

Field trips, then, contribute to the learning process 
by providing students with opportunities to observe 
actual situations in which something they are learning 
is being applied. Field trips are also of value when a 
learning objective is related to the exploration of 
careers. 


Resource persons. When it is not possible to take 
students on a field trip, an alternative is to invite 
resource persons to talk with students and discuss 
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student concerns and questions about specific topics. If 
appropriate, teachers can have students assume varying 
degrees of responsibility for deciding on the topic for 
discussion, identifying potential resource persons, 
deciding which person(s) to invite, issuing the. 
invitations, planning the content of the talk or 
discussion with the resource person(s), and so on. 

Resource persons are also an effective means of 
exposing Students to a variety of viewpoints, opinions, 
life-styles, and theories. 


Other resources. Newspapers, magazines, community 
events, school events, television programs, movies, and 
similar events are excellent sources of information for 
discussion and the relation of learnings to “the real 
world.” Many teachers build up a repertoire of 
teaching techniques and resources to provide students 
with a variety of learning experiences. It is suggested 
that all teachers do this. 

The techniques and resources listed in this section 
of this Teacher's Guide are not intended to be 
all-inclusive. They are here to give teachers ideas for 
making learning exciting and relevant for all students, 
regardless of their interests, abilities, concerns, and 
needs. Teachers are urged to seek out additional 
sources of information and ideas to add to their current 
files and lists of resources and to adapt teaching 
strategies and classroom management techniques to 
help all students realize their full potential. 


CONCEPTS, OBJECTIVES 
ACTIVITIES, RESOURCES 


Chapter 


1 Parenthood: A Responsibility for All of 


Us 
2 Parenthood: The Role of Mom and Dad 





Major Concepts 
the parenting function 
guidelines for parenting 


responsibilities of parenthood 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 3 


* Have students develop a class definition (or 
definitions) of a parent. Have them also list their 
interpretations of the functions of a parent. Discuss 
such questions as: 
Do you have to be a mother or father to be a 
parent? Why or why not? 
What do vou think might happen if only natural 
parents were responsible for the care and protection 
of children? Why? 


Objectives 1, 3 


Assign students to collect pictures of people 
performing parenting roles. Then have students design 
and construct a bulletin board entitled, “Parenthood: A 
Responsibility for All of Us.” 


Objectives 
1. The learner will analyze the parenting function. 


2. The learner will evaluate factors which 
contribute to the well—being of children. 


3. The learner will analyze the tasks and 
responsibilities of parenthood. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Levine, James A. Who Will Raise the Children? New 
York: Bantam Books Inc., 1976. 

Norton, G. Ron. Parenting. Englewood Cliffs. NJ: 
Spectrum Books, 1977. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Pamphlets 


“Family Relations Packet,” Public Affairs Committee. 
Walton, Francis X., and Powers, Robert L. “Winning 
Children Over,” Practical Psychology Associates. 


Filmstrips 
‘Parenting,’ Butterick. 
“Preparing for Parenthood,” ‘‘Parenthood: Myths and 
Realities,” 


“Understanding Your Parents,” 
“What are Parents For, Anyway?” Guidance Associates. 


Old magazines and newspapers 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


* Have each student make a list of the ways he or she 
parents himself or herself. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Have the students write a short paper on the 
parenting tasks they performed that day. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


* Have students develop their own list of basic 
guidelines for parenting or expand the guidelines given 
in the text on pages 5-8. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Have students find pictures that illustrate each of 
the 8 basic guidelines for parenting (or the guidelines 
developed in the previous activity) and then prepare a 
visual (collage, poster, diorama, etc.) using the pictures 
and identifying each guideline with a caption. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Give students a variety of situations in which to 
role play behavior of parents. Or have students create 
their own situations on the same topic. Some 
suggestions are: 

* parents who are empathizing with a child who 
has lost his or her favorite toy 
parents who are discussing their child’s 
unsatisfactory school performance with the 
teacher 
parents who are teaching a pre-school child 
proper table manners 
parents who are trying to discipline their 
preschooler 
parents who are adding another child to a 
household that already has‘one child 
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RESOURCES 


Books 


Dodson, Fitzhugh. How to Parent. New York: New 
American Library, Inc., 1971. 

Norton, G. Ron. Parenting. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Spectrum Books, 1977. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


References from the preceding activity 


Books 


Dodson, Fitzhugh. How to Parent. New York: New 
American Library, Inc., 1971. 

Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. New 
York: Peter H. Wyden Inc., 1970. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Filmstrips 


The Understanding Parenthood Series: “Children,” 
“The Growing Parent,’ “Family Relationships,” 
Parents’ Magazine Films. 

“T See Hope.” The Importance of Emotional and Social 
Development, Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Old magazines, newspapers, and other sources of 
pictures of children and adults 


Books 


Duvall, Evelyn M. Marriage and Family Development. 
New York: Harper & Row Publishers Inc., 1977. 
Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. New 

York: Peter H. Wyden Inc., 1970. 

Powers, Edward A., and Lees, Mary W. (eds.) Process 
in Relationships: Marriage and Family. St. Paul, 
MN: West Publishing Co., 1976. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior, Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Pamphlets 


“Children of Working Mothers,” U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 
“Tell Me Where to Turn,” Public Affairs Pamphlets. 


ACTIVITIES 


parents who are having marital problems and 
decide to have a child to “patch things up” 


Objectives 2, 3 


Have students describe situations in which they 
empathized with young children. Discuss the following 
questions: 

* How does empathy differ from sympathy? 

Why is the ability to empathize important for 
parents? 
Why is empathy vital for good communications? 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


* Have students role play parent-child interactions in 
ways that convey love and acceptance. Some situations 
for role-playing are: 

* achild showing his or her drawing to a parent 
a parent showing a child how to ride a bicycle 
a parent asking a child about his or her day at 
school 
a child questioning a parent about why the sky 
is blue 


RESOURCES 


Walton, Francis X., and Powers, Robert L. “Winning 
Children Over,” Practical Psychology Associates. 


Films 


“The Money Tree” (20 min), AIMS_ Instructional 
Media Service. 

“The Parents: Changing Problems of American 
Families,” “This Is No Time for Romance,” National 
Film Board of Canada. 


Filmstrips 


The following are available from Parents’ Magazines 
Films: 

“Parenthood in America: Parenthood Today and 

Tomorrow” 

“Prenatal Care: Preparation for Parenthood” 

“Understanding Parenthood Series” (set of 4) 

“Will You Marry Me? Marriage and Creating a 

Successful Marriage Series” (set of 4) 


Kit 


“Scholastics Family Living Program,’ Scholastic 
Magazines. 


Books 


Bowlby, John. Child Care and the Growth of Love. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1965. 

Ginott, Haim G. Between Parent and Child. New York: 
Macmillan Publ. Co., 1969. 

Hurlock, Elisabeth B. Child Development. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1972. 

Smart, Mollie S., and Smart, Russell C. (ed.). Reading 
in Child Development and Relationships. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1972. 


Pamphlet 


“Family Relations Packet,” Public Affairs Committee. 
Walton, Francis X., and Powers, Robert L. “Winning 
Children Over,” Practical Psychology Associates. 


Films 


“Answering the Child’s Why,” Encyclopedia Britannica 
Education Corp. 

“Children’s Emotions,” McGraw-Hill Films. 

“Fears of Children,” International Film Bureau. 


Filmstrips 


“Anxieties of Children,’ McGraw-Hill Text Films. 
From the Understanding Parenthood Series: 
“Children,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 

“Family Relationships,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 2, 3 
* Invite a panel to discuss the importance of 
communication in family relationships. 


Objective 2 
* Have students (individually or in groups) write a 
play, short story, or a series of “mini” case studies 
about the effects of change on a family and its 
individual members. Some changes students might 
explore are: 

* mother of school age children starts working 
outside the home for the first time 
adolescent goes off to college in another part of 
the country 
a new baby is added to a family of four 
grandmother moves in with family 
parents decide to get divorced 
single parent with two young children remarries 
parent accepts a job off that would require the 
family to relocate 
grandfather in a closely knit family develops a 
chronic illness 


Allow students to perform the play(s) and/or 
distribute the story or stories and case studies so that 
all students have an opportunity to read them. Hold a 
class discussion about the points made in each play or 
story. 


Objectives 2, 3 


Invite parents from the community for a question 
and answer session or discussion with students. The 
following questions (or similar ones) can be used as the 
basis for the discussion. 

* What are some reasons you had children? Was 
this a conscious decision, or was it more because 
it was expected of you, or because it’s what you 
were “supposed” to do? 
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RESOURCES 


Community 


Representatives from family service agencies and 
organizations; social workers; medical and mental 
health personnel 


Books 


Ehrlich, Paul. Population Bomb. New York: Ballantine 
Books, 1968. 

Glasser, Paul, H. and Glasser, Lois N. (eds.). Families 
in Crisis. New York: Harper & Row Publishers 
Inch, 1970; 

Green, Kinsey B. Teacher’s Guide for Decisions in 
Living. Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976, 
pp. 18-24. 

Jennings, Margie Sumrall. Decisions in Living. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976. 

Koller, Marvin R. Families: A  Multi-generational 
Approach. New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1974. 
Nye, F. Ivan F. and Bernardo, Felix. The Family, Its 
Structure and Interaction. New York: Macmillan 

PublsCow1973: 

Pannor, Reuben, and others. The Unmarried Father. 
New York: Springer Publishing Co., 1971. 

Young, Leontine. The Fractured Family. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1973. 


Periodicals 


“The Parent Gap,” Newsweek. 22 September 1975, pp. 
8-56. 


Films 


“Changing” (26 min), National Audio Visual Center. 
“The Family” (21 min), Films, Inc. 

“Family” (14 min), Wombat Productions, Inc. 

“Future Shock” (42 min), McGraw-Hill Films. 
“Parenting-Growing with Children” (22 min), Filmfair 
Communications. 

“Sex Role Development” (23 min) McGraw-Hill Films. 


Filmstrip 
“Masculinity and Femininity,’ Guidance Associates. 
Community 
Parents from the community representing various age 
groups, races and ethnic backgrounds, economic levels, 


religions, etc; single parents as well as couples, willing 
to discuss the topic openly with students 


ACTIVITIES 


Did you plan when to have each child? Why or 
why not? 

Would you have children if you had it all to do 
over again? Would you have the same number 
of children? Why or why not? 

What are some changes in your life that 
occurred as a result of having children? Were 
these expected? 

What was the effect of having children on your 
relationship with your spouse? 

What was the financial effect of children on your 
family? 


Objectives 2, 3 
* Hold a brainstorming session for students to 
develop a list of questions which a couple might ask 
themselves when considering parenthood. Have 
students include questions for consideration by each 
individual (prospective mother and prospective father) 
as well as for the prospective parents to consider as a 
couple. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Bird, Joseph and Bird, Lois. Marriage Is for Grownups. 
Garden City, NJ: Doubleday and Co. Inc., 1971. 
Johnson, David W. Reaching Out: Interpersonal 
Effectiveness and Self-Actualization. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall Inc., 1972. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Periodical 
Teen Times. January/February 1977, entire issue. 
Pamphlets 


“Birth Defects: Questions and Answers,” National 
Foundation March of Dimes. 

“The Early Years of Marriage,” “A New Look at our 
Crowded World,’ “What Makes a Marriage Happy?” 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. 

Neisser, E. G. “How to Live with Children,” Science 
Research Associates. 


Films 


“Adapting to Parenthood” (20 min), Polymorph Films. 
“Are You Ready for the Postpartum Experience?” (17 
min), Parenting Pictures. 

“Being in Love,” Films For Human Development and 
Home Economics. 

“Parenting—Growing with Children” (22 min), Filmfair 
Communications. 

“The War of the Eggs,” “The Whole Damn Human 
Race and One More” (28 min), Paulist Productions. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 2, 3 


* Show one or more of the films in the resource list. 
Have students discuss the films and point out some 
things which should be considered before one becomes 
a parent. 


Objectives 1,3 


* Have the class discuss (or debate): “Having children 
should be a conscious decision” vs. “Planning a family 


takes all the fun out of becoming parents.” 
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RESOURCES 


Filmstrips 


“From Generation to Generation,” “More than Love,” 
“Tomorrow Happens Today,” National Foundation 
March of Dimes. 

“Importance of Heredity and Eugenics in Family 
Planning,’ Cassettes Unlimited. 

“Parenthood: Myth and _ Realities,’ Guidance 
Associates. 

“Parenting: “Fathers, Mothers, and Others,’ J. C. 
Penney. 


Films 


“Adapting to Parenthood” (20 min), Polymorph Films. 
“Early Years of Marriage” (10 min), Roa Films. 

“Love Is for the Byrds” (28 min), Brigham Young. 
“Marriage” (17 min), Perennial Education. 
“Parenting—Growing with Children” (22 min), Filmfair 
Communications. 


Books 


Van Vleck, David B. The Crucial Generation: Your 
Challenges and Your Choices. Charlotte, VT: 
Optimum Population, 1973. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Periodical 
Teen Times. January/February 1977, entire issue. 
Pamphlets 


“The Early Years of Marriage,” “A New Look at our 
Crowded World,” “Preparing Tomorrows Parents,” 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. 


Films 


“Better by Choice. 
Pictura Films. 
“Beyond Conception,” “To Plan Your Family,” Henk 
Newenhouse. 

“Careers and Babies” (20 min), Polymorph Films. 

“Fair Chance,” Planned Parenthood. 

“Love Is a Planned Family” (19 min), Cinamed, Inc. 
“Purposes of Family Planning’ (15 min), Federal 


. .Than by Chance” (11 min), 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 4, 5 


Assign students to prepare a visual which shows the 
financial aspects of having children based on costs in 
the community. Some information to be _ included 
might be prenatal and postnatal doctor’s visits, 
hospitalization, clothes, and furniture, regular health 
and dental care, education, and so on. Suggest that the 
visuals include alternative ways to provide necessities 
and “niceties” so as to meet the needs of both parents 
and children. (For example, community health clinics 
can be used instead of private physicians, second-hand 
or borrowed furniture can be used instead of new 
furniture.) 


Objectives 2, 3 


* Have students debate: “The family is the best 
milieu for rearing children” vs. “The family is not the 
best milieu for childrearing. 


RESOURCES 


Marketing Services. 
“U,.S.A.: Seeds for Change,” NET Film Service. 


Filmstrips 
“Family Planning Today,” Guidance Associates. 
Books 


The Consumers Union Guide to Buying For Babies. 
Orangeburg, NY: Consumers Union, 1975. 

Jennings, Margie Sumrall. Decisions in Living. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976, Ch. 11. 

Vanderhoff, Margil; Franck, Lavina; and Campbell, 
Lucille. Textiles for Homes and People. Lexington, 
MA: Ginn and Company, 1973. 


Pamphlets 


“Be Good to Your Baby before It Is Born,” National 
Foundation March of Dimes. 

“How to Select Infant’s and Children’s Clothes,” Sears 
Roebuck and Co. 

“How to Select Your Baby’s Crib Mattress,” “How to 
Select Your Baby’s Furniture,’ Simmons Co. 

“Tell Me Where To Turn,” Public Affairs Pamphlets. 


Periodicals 


Williams, Claire. “How Much Does a Baby Cost?” 
Redbook, April 1976, p. 96. 


Filmstrip 


The Understanding Parenthood’ Series: “The 
Economics of Parenthood,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Community 


Medical personnel and facilities in the community; 
retail stores and outlets; second-hand stores; 
insurance company representatives; day care 
centers; nursery schools; public and private schools; 
parents of children of various ages 


Books 


Bettleheim, Bruno. The Children of the Dream. New 
York: Macmillan Publ. Co., 1969. 

Bowlby, John. Attachment. New York: Basic Books, 
1969. 

Dodson, Fitzhugh. How to Father. New York: Nash 
Publ. Corp, 1974. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 3 


* Have the students develop a visual presentation 
around the theme “Parental Responsibilities.” 


Objectives 2, 3 
* Assign students to prepare reports and/or visual 
displays focusing on the changing roles of men and 
women and the effects of these changes on the family, 
on individuals in a family, and on roles and 
responsibilities of family members. 
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RESOURCES 


Old magazines, newspapers, and other sources of 
pictures of adults and children. 


Books 


Chafetz, Janet Saltzman. Masculine/Feminine or 
Human? Itasca, IL: E. E. Peacock Publishers, 1974. 
Clinebell, Charlette Holt. Meet Me in the Middle: On 
Becoming Human Together. New York: Harper and 

Row Publishers Inc., 1973. 

Fraiberg, Selma. The Magic Years. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1968. 

Freidan, Betty. The Feminine Mystique. New York: 
Dell Publishing Co. Inc., 1977. 

Lynn, David B. The Father: His Role in Child 
Development. Monterey, CA: Brooks/Cole, 1974. 
Montagu, Ashley (ed.). Culture and Human 
Development: Insights into Growing Human. 

Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1974. 

Peairs, Lillian and Peairs, Richard. What Every Child 
Needs. New York: Harper & Row Publishers Inc., 
1974. 

Sullerot, Evelyn. Women, Society and Change. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Inc, 1971. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 

White, Burton. The First Three Years of Life. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1975. 


Pamphlets 


English, O. S. “Guide to Successful Fatherhood,” 
Science Research Associates. 

“Your First Months with Your First Baby,’ Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. 


Periodicals 


“Are Men Really Men Any More?” Reader’s Digest. 
August 1972, pp. 154-156. 

“Can Career and Motherhood Mix?’ Reader’s Digest. 
October 1973, pp. 193-196. 

“Husbands Talk about Working Wives,” Family Circle. 
April 1976, p. 118. 

Kagan, Jerome and Whitten, Phillip. “Day Care Can 
Be Dangerous” Psychology Today. December 1978. 
“The Parent Gap.” Newsweek. 22 September 1975, pp. 
48-56. 

“Who Will Mind the Children?” Reader’s Digest. May 
1973, pp. 146-151. 


Films 


“A Chance at the Beginning” (30 min), “Emotional 
Ties in Infancy” (12 min), “Impact of Deprivation on 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 2, 3 
* Ask students to watch television programs and 
commercials and/or read newspaper and magazine 
articles and advertisements to identify the various roles 
of men and women as portrayed in these sources. Then 
ask students to discuss their findings and their feelings 
about the accuracy of the role portrayals. 


Objectives 2 


* Hold a discussion with students about various 
family structures, such as the single parent family and 


the childless couple. Or, as an alternative, ask students 


RESOURCES 


Young Children,” “Person to Person in Infancy” (22 
min), Modern Talking Picture Service. 

“Children of Change” (31 min), Kansas State Board of 
Health. 

“The Child’s Relationship with the Family” (45 min), 
Parents’ Magazine Films. 

“Continuous Woman” (25 min), Twin Cities Women’s 
Film Collective. 

“Development of the Child: Infancy” (21 min), 
Harper and Row. 

“Different with Dignity” (13 min), Interface Films. 
“Free to Choose” (16 min), Filmfair Communications. 
“The Importance of Mothers” (27 min), Graphic 
Curriculum. 

“Joyce at 34” (28 min), Parents’ Magazine Films. 
“Maternal Deprivation in Young Children” (31 min), 
“Patterns for Parenting’ (26 min), New York 
University Film Library. 

“A Place for Aunt Lois’ (17 min), Wombat 
Productions. 

“Rockabye Baby” (30 min), Time-Life, Inc. 


Filmstrip 
“Male and Female Roles,’ Globe Filmstrips. 
Kit 


“Women: A Multimedia Resource Kit,’ Franciscan 
Communication Center. 


Game 
“Woman/Man,” Psychology Today Games. 

Community 
Individuals and couples with and without children who 
represent a variety of ages, races, ethnic groups, and 


economic backgrounds 


Representatives from agencies and organizations for 
children; social workers; mental health personnel 


Television and current periodicals 


Books 


Bernard, Jesssie (ed.). Self-Portrait of a Family. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1978. 
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ACTIVITIES 


to write case studies or short descriptions which 
illustrate various family structures and forms. 


Objective 2 
* Assign students to read short stories about families. 
Then discuss with students the roles played by different 
family members in the stories. 


Once students have identified the roles of the 
various characters, have them discuss some ways the 
roles of each character are related to the structure and 
function of the family involved. 


Then hold a general discussion with students based 
on such questions as: 

* How might the roles of family members be 

similar in a one-parent family with children and 
in a two-parent family with children? How 
might the roles differ? 
What are some ways the roles of family 
members in a one-parent family with children 
might be affected in an extended family 
situation? In an extended family situation where 
there are two parents? 


What happens to roles of family members when 
there are few children? When there are many 
children? 


In what ways are roles of family members 
affected by the ages of various family members? 
What are some reasons for differences in the 
Toles of family members in families with similar 
forms, structures, and functions? 


If appropriate, use case studies or short stories as 
examples in the discussion. Encourage students to 
volunteer examples from their own family situations or 
family situations with which they are familiar. 
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RESOURCES 


Coser, Rose Laub (ed.). The Family: Its Structure and 
Functions. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1974. 

Franshel, David. Foster Parenthood: A Role Analysis. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1966. 

Howard, Jane. Families. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1978. 

Leslie, Gerald R. The Family in Social Context. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1967. 

Parsons, Talcott. “The Social Structure of the Family.’’ 
in Anshen, Ruth N. The Family: Its Function and 
Destiny. New York: Harper and Row, 1959. 

Schlesinger, Benjamin. The One-Parent Family. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1969. 

Simon, Anne. Step—Child in the Family. Denver: 
Golden Pocket Books, 1964. 

The Changing American Family. Washington, D. C.: 
Congressional Quarterly, 1979. 

Toffler, Alvin. Future Shock. New York: Bantam 
Books, 1971. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Magazine 
Ms. (August, 1978): entire issue. 


Films 


“Families are Different and Alike” (14 min), Coronet 
Instructional Films. 

“Families-On the Road to Somewhere” (51 1/2min), 
Bill Leonard. 

“The Family” (21 min), Films Inc. 

“The Family: Lifestyles of the Future” (22 min), Films 
for Human Development and Home Economics. 


Filmstrips 


“Male and Female Roles,” Globe Filmstrips. 
“Who Gets Baby Marta?” An Exercise in Law and 
Family Relations, Sunburst Communications 


Books 


Autobiographies or biographies of interest to students. 

Churchill; E. (Richard, and Churchill seiindameres 
Casebook on Marriage and the Family. Portland, 
ME: J. Weston Wallch, 1975S. 

Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. New 
York: Peter H. Wyden Inc., 1970. 

Streib, Gordon F. (ed.). The Changing Family: 
Adaptation and _ Diversity. Reading, MA: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1973. 

Turner, Ralph H. Family Interaction. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons Inc., 1970. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


ACTIVITIES 


QUEST ACTIVITIES 


_Have students explore various careers related to 
child development and care. Some suggested 
approaches are these: 


* Career Day Symposium. Invite speakers to talk 
with the class about various careers. Sources of 
speakers are persons who have jobs working with 
or related to children, representatives from 
institutions of higher education which offer career 
preparation in the field, school guidance 
counselors. 

Bulletin Boards. Have students investigate various 
careers related to child development and care and 
create a series of bulletin boards or displays 
based on what they find out. 


Observation. Arrange for students to observe and 


talk with persons in a variety of careers related to 
child care and development. 


As an FHA project, or class project, have students 
act as advocates for children in some way. Some 
examples are these: 


* Explore the need for day care (or other services 
for children) in the community. Then work with 
government officials, church representatives, and 
child welfare agencies to help meet the needs in 
the community. 


Prepare a position paper or a list of reasons why 
training for parenting should be a part of the 
educational system. Then work with appropriate 
Officials to establish courses as part of the 
secondary school and adult education programs. 


Research the responsibility of society to children. 
Then write an article for the local newspaper 
which explains this position and gives suggestions 
for changes which need to be made to facilitate 
meeting these responsibilities to children. 

Prepare a booklet or pamphlet on the importance 
of prenatal care. 


RESOURCES 


Films 
“Fable of He and She” (11 min), LCA. 
“Families Are Different and Alike” (14 min), Coronet 
Instructional Films. 
“The Family” (21 min), Films Inc. 
“Four Families’ (60 min), National Film Board of 
Canada. 
“Our Changing Family Life” (22 min), McGraw-Hill 
Films: 


Sound Filmstrip 
“Future of the Family,” Guidance Associates. 

Other 
“Dear Abby,’ “Ann Landers,” and similar columns 
from the newspapers or magazines 


Current movies and television programs 


Resources from the preceding activity 
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Chapter 


3 Parenthood: What Do The 
Theorists Say? 





Major Concepts 


various perspectives on the influence of childhood on 
adulthood 


some major theories about child development 


ACTIVITIES 


Objective 1 
* Assign students review several resources related to 
child development. Then ask them to write their own 
definitions of child development. If appropriate, also 
ask students to note some of the research methods used 
to obtain knowledge about children and _ their 
development. 


Objectives 1, 2 


Divide the class into three groups labeled Piaget, 
Erikson, and Gesell. Then show a collection of pictures 
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Objectives 


1. The learner will recognize that the field of child 
development uses a variety of resources and 
stems from extensive research. 


2. The learner will understand some of the major 
theories of child development. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Baldwin, Alfred. Theories of Child Development. New 
York: John Wiley, & Sons Inc., 1967. 

Bowlby, John. Attachment. New York: Basic Books, 
1969. 

Erikson, Erik H. Childhood and Society. 2d ed. New 
York: Wm. Norton and Co., Inc., 1964. 

Jersild, Arthur T., et al. Child Psychology. 7th ed. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975. 
Kagan, Jerome. Understanding Children: Behavior, 
Motives, Thought. New York: Harcourt Brace 

Jovanovich Inc., 1971. 

Maier, Henry. Three Theories of Child Development. 
2d ed. New York: Harper and Row Publishers Inc., 
1978. 

Montessori, Maria. The Montessori Method. rev. ed. 
New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 1964. 

Readings in Human Development 1979-1980. Guilford, 
Ct.: Dushkin Publishing Group, 1979. 

Richmond, P. G. An Introduction to Piaget. New 
York: Basic Books, 1971. 

White, Burton, Development of the Young Child: 
Major Influences. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. 


Films 


“Development of the Child: Infancy” (21 min), 
Harper and Row. 

“Childhood: The Enchanted Years” (52 min), 
Psychological Films. 

“The Importance of Mother” (27 min), Graphic 
Curriculum. 

“Interview with Dr. Jean Piaget,” CCM Films. 

“Rockabye Baby” (30 min), Time-Life, Inc. 


Books 


Baldwin, Alfred. Theories of Child Development. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons Inc., 1968. 


ACTIVITIES 


of children taken from current magazines. Ask each 
group to look at the pictures and describe the children 
in the context of the theorist the group represents. 


Objectives 1, 2 


* Have students make a visual display of the 
important concepts of each of the theories developed in 


Chapter 3. 


Objectives 1, 2 


* Have students analyze the film “Evan’s Corner” in 
terms of Erikson’s ages of man. 


RESOURCES 


Erikson, Erik H. Childhood and Society. 2d ed. New 
York: W. W.. Norton and Co. Inc., 1964. 

Gesell, Arnold. Jnfancy and Human Growth. New 
York: Macmillan, Publ. Co. Inc. 1928. 

Maier, Henry. Three Theories of Child Development. 
2d ed. New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 
1978. 

Richmond, P.G. An J/ntroduction to Piaget. New 
York: Basic Books, 1971. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Periodical 


Elkind, David. “Erik Erikson’s Eight Ages of Man.” 
New York Times Magazine. 5 April 1970, p. 25. 


Films 


“Beginnings of Conscience” (16 min), “Development 
of Individual Differences” (13 min), “Life with 
Baby” (18 min), McGraw-Hill Films. 

“Everybody Rides the Carousel” (72 min), Pyramid 
Films. 

“Growth of Intelligence in the Preschool Years” (30 
min), Davidson Films. 

“Wassar Nursery School-A Camera Visit” (28 min), 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 


Resources listed in the preceding activity. 


Book 


Erikson, Erik H. Childhood and Society. 2d ed. New 
York: Wm. Norton and Co. Inc., 1964. 


Periodical 


Elkind, David. “Erik Erikson’s Eight Ages of Man.” 
New York Times Magazine. 5 April 1970, p. 25. 


Films 
“Everybody ‘Rides the Carousel” (72 min), Pyramid 


Films. 
“Evan’s Corner” (23 min), Bailey Film Associates. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


* Have students read stories or view television 
programs or movies, then analyze them in terms of 
the theories developed in Chapter 3. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Arrange for students to visit a day care center or 
nursery school or play group to observe children. Ask 
students to note various characteristics exhibited by the 
children. Discuss these in light of the theories of 
development. Additional student discussion might be 
based on these questions: 

* How has your perception of young children 
changed by knowing about the theories of Piaget, 
Erikson, and Gesell (and others, if appropriate)? 
What are some ways in which the theories you 
have studied overlap? 

* Which theory(ies) seems(seem) easiest to see in 
the children’s behavior? 


If the class members visit a nursery school, have 
them discuss whether the school tends toward the 
beliefs of one of the theorists more than another and 
give reasons for their conclusions. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Have students research some child development 
theorists not covered in Chapter 3, such as Freud, 
Alfred Adler, Margaret Mead, Mary Ainsworth, Robert 
Havighurst, Maria Montessori, Lois Murphy, Bettye 
Caldwell, Katherine Read, and Burton White. Then 
have them write a brief report or give a class 
presentation on one of these researcher’s contributions. 
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RESOURCES 


Books 


Axeline, Virginia M. Dibs: In Search of Self. New 
York: Ballantine Books Inc., 1976. 

Brazelton, T. Berry. Toddlers and Parents: A 
Declaration of Independence. New York: Dell 
Publishing Co. Inc., 1976. 

Hamilton, Dorothy. Kerry. Scottdale, PA: Herald 
Pressmen 73: 


Films 


“Children Without” (29 min), “Different Childhood,” 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 

“Cipher in the Snow” (24 min), Brigham Young 
University. 

‘““Evan’s Corner” (23 min), Bailey Film Associates. 

“Graduation Day” (28 1/2 min), Paulist Productions. 

“Jamie-The Story of a Sibling’ (28 min), 
McGraw-Hill Films. 

“The Looking Glass” (11 min), Ferguson Films. 

“A Talent for Tony,” Lindy Films. 


“Yellow Summer” (30 min), Iowa State University 
Media Center. 


Community 


Local nursery schools, day care centers, or preschool 
classes 


Books 


Adler, Alfred. Understanding Human Nature. New 
York: Fawcett Book Group, 1978. 

Freud, S. A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. 
New York: Liveright Publishing Corp., 1935. 

Freud, S. The Ego and the Id. New York: Norton 
‘Hogarth Press, 1962. 


ACTIVITIES 


RESOURCES 


Gesell, A., and F. L. Ilg. Jnfant and Child in the 
Culture of Today: The Guidance of Development. 
New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 1943. 

Havighurst, R. J. Human Development and Education. 
New York: David McKay Co. Inc., 1953. 

Maier, Henry W. Three Theories of Child Development. 
New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 1978. 

Montesssori, Maria. The Absorbent Mind New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston Inc., 1967. 

Murphy, Lois. Personality in Young Children. Vol. II. 
New York: Basic Books, 1956. 

Nordby, Vernon J., and Calvin S. Hall. A Guide to 
Psychologists and their Concepts. New York: W. H. 
Freeman, 1974. 

Read, Katherine H. The Nursery School: Human 
Relationships and Learning, Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1976. 

Smart, Mollie S., and Smart, Russell C. Children: 
Development and Relationships. 3d ed. New York: 
Macmillan Publ. Co. Inc., 1978. 

Stone, J., and J. Church. Childhood and Adolescence: A 
Psychology of the Growing Person. New York: 
Random House Inc., 1979. 

White, Burton. The First Three Years of Life New 
York: Avon Books, 1975. 
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Chapter 


4 Parenthood: Training 
Programs 





Major Concepts 
the importance of parent education programs 


techniques of parent education programs 


ACTIVITIES 


Objective 3 
* Have students plan and conduct a series of 
miniworkshops on  variouS ways to improve 
communication among family members. 


Objective 3 


Have students describe situations in which a child 
for whom they were responsible misbehaved. Have 
them describe their responses and how the child 
reacted. Were the child’s goals or their goals 
fulfilled? 
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Objectives 


l. The learner will recognize that parent-child 
relationships can be enhanced by techniques of 
parent training programs. 


2. The learner will analyze the techniques of 
various parent education programs. 


3. The learner will evaluate factors which 
contribute to a good parent-child relationship. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Barker, Larry L. Communication Vibrations. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1974. 

Freed, Alvyn. TA for Tots (and Other Prinzes). 
Sacramento, CA: Jalmar Press Inc., 1973. 

Ginott, Haim. Between Parent and Child New York: 
Macmillan Publ. Co. Inc., 1965. 

. Between Parent and Teenager. New York: 
Macmillan Publ. Co. Inc., 1969. 

Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. New 
York: Peter H. Wyden Inc. , 1970. 

James, Muriel and Jongwood, Dorothy. Born to Win: 
Transactional Analysis with Gestalt Experiments. 
Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley Publ. Co. Inc., 
19/3: 





Norton, G. Ron. Parenting. New York: Spectrum 
Books , 1977. 

Salk, Lee. What Every Child Would Like His Parents 
to Know. New York: Warner Books Inc., 1972. 
Satir, Virginia. Peoplemaking. Palo Alto, CA: Science 

and Behavior Books, 1975. 
Simon, Sidney B. I Am Loving and Caring. Niles, IL: 
Argus Communications, 1974. 

Simon, Sidney B.; Howe, Leland W.; and 
Kirschenbaum, Howard. Values Clarification: <A 
Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and 
Students. New York: Hart Publ. Co. Inc., 1972. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


ACTIVITIES 


RESOURCES 


Periodicals 


“Are Y®u Listening?” Forum, Fall/Winter 1970. 

“The Challenge: Youth and Communication.’ 
Times. November/December 1968. 

Listening-A Tool of Communication.” Forum. 
Spring/Summer 1970. 

“The Nature of Communication.” Forum. 
Spring/Summer 1969. 


“) 


Teen 


Pamphlets 


“Family Communication,” University Of Oregon. 
“Parent-Teenager Communication,” “Talking it over 
at Home,” “What You Can Do about Quarreling,” 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. 

Walton, Francis X., and Powers, Robert L. “Winning 
Children Over,” Practical Psychology Associates. 
“What Every Family Needs: Communication,” North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service. 


Films 


“Being an Effective ‘Parent,’ “Thomas Gordon on 
Being an Effective Parent,” American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 

“Changing Attitudes through Communication,” Films 
for Human Development and Home Economics. 
“Coping with Parents’. (15 min),  Filmfair 
Communications. 

“David and Hazel” (28 min) McGraw-Hill Films. 
“Encounter” (7 min), St. Francis Productions. 

“Eye of the Beholder,” Indiana University NET film 
Service. 

The Four of Us Are Strangers,” (29 min), Augsburg 
Publishing House. 

“Mom, Why Won’t You Listen?” Churchill Films. 
“Walls and Windows,” (12 1/2 min), Paulist 
Productions. 

“We're OK,” (8 3/4) min), BFA Educational Media. 


Filmstrips 


Growth and Development in Children series: “How 
an Average Child Behaves-From Birth to Age Five,” 
“Everyday Problems of Young Children,” Parents 
Magazine Films. 

“T See Love.” Parent-Child Relationships. Parents’ 
Magazine Films. 

Bring up Children Series: “Day to Day With Your 
Child,” Parents,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Kits 


“Awareness — Insight into Others,” J. C. Penney. 
“Hello People,” Argus Communications. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


Have students role play parent-child conflicts and 
resolve them by using Parent—Effectiveness Training 
techniques (active listening, I-messages, the no-lose 
method). Some conflicts to role play are: 

* preschool child refuses to go to bed at his or 
her scheduled bedtime. 
school age child wants to watch television 
before doing his or her homework while 
parents wants homework to be finished 
beforehand. 
child refused to go to piano lesson. 
older child repeatedly upsets younger siblings 
project (game, toy block construction, etc.) as 
the child is playing. 
preschool child plays with his or her food 
rather than eating it. 
school-age child wants to play baseball rather 
than mow the lawn. 
school-age child refuses to get up to get ready 
for school after being called many times. 
school-age siblings fight over possession of 
toys. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Divide the class into four groups representing the 
four parent education programs discussed in the text. 
Have each group write a play or case study based on 
the same parent-child conflict and resolve the conflict 
using techniques of the program to which they are 
assigned. 


Allow students to perform the play(s) and/or 
distribute the case students so that all students have 
an opportunity to read them. Hold a class discussion 
about the points made in each play or story. 
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RESOURCES 


Tapes 
“Are You Listening?” J. C. Penney. 
Salk, Lee. “Problems Parents Face,” Visual 
Education. 

Play 


Coigne, Virginia. War of the Words. New York: 
Family Service Association of America. 


Game 


“Body Talk,’ Psychology Today Games. 


Book 


Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. New 
York: Peter H. Wyden Inc., 1970. 


Films 


be) 66 


“Being an Effective Parent,’ “Thomas Gordon on 
Being an Effective Parent,’ American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 

Community 


Representatives from the Parent Effectiveness 
Training Program 


Books 


Dreikurs, Rudolf, and Soltz, Vicki. Children: The 


Challenge. New York: Hawthorn Books Inc., 1964. 

Dreikurs, Rudolf, and Grey, Loren. Logical 
Consequences: A New Approach to Discipline. New 
York: Meredith Corp., 1968. 


Glasser, William. Reality Therapy. Chicago: Harper & 


Row Publishers Inc., 1965. 
Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. New 
York: Peter H. Wyden Inc., 1970. 


Periodical 


Brown, Catherine. “It Changed My Life.” Psychology 
Today, November 1976. 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


Invite a panel of educators from various parent 
education programs in the community to discuss the 
purpose and methods of their programs. 


Objectives 2, 3 
* Have the students discuss whether techniques of 
discipline should change as a child matures, or 
whether certain techniques are applicable at any stage 
of development or in any situation. Have them give 
specific examples to support their viewpoint. 


Objectives 2, 3 
* Hold a class discussion on whether discipline 
should be varied according to the sex of the child. 


Objectives 2, 3 
* Have the students observe young children in a 
preschool or day-care center and record incidents in 
which children were ‘“‘disciplined.” In each case, 
students should note the child’s precipitating behavior, 
the disciplinary techniques used, the result, and the 
probably goal of the disciplinary action. 


Objectives 2, 3 


* Have the students develop a list of techniques to 
resolve parent-child conflicts. 


RESOURCES 


Films 
“Being an Effective Parent,’ “Thomas Gordon on 
Being an Effective Parent,’ American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 


Community 


Representatives from Parent Training Programs 


Book 


Dodson, Fitzhugh. How to Parent. New York: 
American Library, 1970. 


Other 


Resources from preceding activities. 


References listed with preceding activities. 


Film 


“Dealing with Discipline Problems,” Media Five Film 
Distributors. 


Filmstrips 
Growth and Development in Children Series: “How 
an Average Child Behaves From Birth to Age Five,” 


“Everyday Problems of Young Children,’ Parents’ 
Magazine Films. 


References listed with preceding activities. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objective 3 
* Conduct some values clarification exercises with 
the class. Then hold a discussion with students which 
focuses on the relationship of values’ to 
communication among family members; the 
relationship of values to the general well-being of 
family members. 


Objective 3 


Have the students discuss factors they consider to 
be vital to an effective parent-child relationship. 
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RESOURCES 


Books 


Howe, Leland W., and Howe, Mary Martha. 
Personalizing Education: Beyond Values 
Clarification. New York: Hart Publ. Co. Inc., 
1975 


Raths, Louis E.; Harmin, Merrill; and Simon, Sidney 
B. Values and Teaching. Columbus, OH: Charles 
E. Merrill Publ. Co., 1978. 

Simon, Sidney B.; Howe, Leland W.; and 
Kirschenbaum, Howard. Values Clarification: A 
Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and 
Students. New York: Hart Publ. Co. Inc., 1972. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Resources from preceding activities. 


Chapter 


5 Prenatal Development 





Major Concepts 
the human reproductive process 


factors which affect the human reproductive process 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Make available to students information on the 
male and female reproductive systems, conception, 
prenatal development, prenatal care, and birth. 


After students have had an opportunity to study 
the various aspects of the human reproductive process, 
invite One or two obstetricians or physicians to class to 
describe his or her role during the pregnancy and to 
answer questions from the students. 

Additional topics for discussion with the medical 
personnel are: symptoms of pregnancy, tests for 
pregnancy, danger signals during pregnancy, the effects 
of drugs, smoking, and poor nutrition on both the 
mother and fetus, and similar areas of concern. 


Objectives 


l. The learner will understand the human 
reproductive process. 


to 


. The learner will recognize factors that affect the 
human reproductive process. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Apgar, Virginia and Beck, Joan. Js My Baby All 
Right? New York: Trident Press, 1973. 

Cherry, Sheldon. Understanding Pregnancy and 
Childbirth. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. Inc., 
1973; 

Gots, Ronald E. and Gots, Barbara A. Caring for 
Your Unborn Child. New York: Bantam Books 
Ince 12) 

Guttmacher, Alan. Pregnancy, Birth and Family 
Planning. New York: Signet Books, 1973. 

Nilsson, Lennart, Ingleman-Sundberg, Axel, and 
Wirsen, Caes. A Child is Born: The Drama of Life 
Before Birth. New York: Dell Publishing Co, Inc., 
1966. 

Rugh, Robert and Shettles, Landrum. From 
Conception to Birth: The Drama of _ Life’s 
Beginning. New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 
197 

Weiss, Robert R. and Pexton, Byron R. Dr. Pexton’s 
Guide for the Expectant Father. North Quincy, 
MA: Christopher Publishing House, 1970. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Pamphlets 


“Be Good to Your Baby before It Is Born,” “To 
Know and to Care,’ National Foundation March of 
Dimes. 

“D.A.T.A. Drugs, Alcohol and Tobacco Abuse during 
Pregnancy,” National Foundation March of Dimes. 
“For Parents-to-be,” “What to Eat While You Are 
Pregnant,” National Dairy Council. 

“Nine Months to Get Ready-Prenatal Care,” 
“Pregnancy and You,” Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
“Pregnancy: in Anatomical Illustrations,” Carnation 
Su, 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Have students design and construct a bulletin 
board, poster, booklet, or other visual which refutes 
some common fallacies about pregnancy. If 
appropriate, students might also explore the 
possibilities of making the visual available to local 
clinics and/or doctors’ offices. 
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RESOURCES 


“Prenatal Care,” U. S. Government Printing Office. 
“When you drink, your UNBORN BABY does, too!” 
National Foundation March of Dimes. 


Films 


“The Beginning of Life” (30 min), Benchmark. 
“Biography of the Unborn,” Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films. 

“Especially for Fathers,’ San Jose United School 
District. 

“First Visit to the Doctor,” Nutrition and Dental Care 
in Pregnancy,” “Physiology of Reproduction,” Indiana 
University NET Film Service. 

“Human Reproduction,” McGraw-Hill Films. 
“Unfinished Child” (30 min), National Foundation 
March of Dimes. 


Filmstrips 


“Inside My Mom,” “More than Love,’ National 
Foundation March of Dimes. 

“Life before Birth,” Life Filmstrips. 

“Prenatal Care and Planning,” McGraw-Hill Films. 

“The Reproductive System,” Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films. 

“Prenatal Care: Preparing for Parenthood,” Parents’ 
Magazine Films. 


Transparencies 
“Human Reproduction,” Society for Visual Education. 
“Physical Growth and Human Reproduction—-Vol. I,” 


“Physical Growth and Human Reproduction-Vol. II,” 
Scott Educational Division. 


Community 
Local Chapters of Childbirth Education Association, 
March of Dimes. 
Medical personnel 
Book 
Fleming, Alice Nine Months: An Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Pregnancy. Briarcliff Manor, NY: Stein 
and Day, 1972. 
Pamphlet 


“Be Good to Your Baby before It Is Born,” National 
Foundation March of Dimes. 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Assign students to develop. public service 
annnouncements for television and radio (or ads for 
the newspaper) which emphasize the importance of 
prenatal care. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Assign students (individually or in small groups) to 
research various birth defects and _ hereditary 
abnormalities, their causes, prevention, and treatment 
or cure. Some suggestions are Down’s Syndrome, 
PKU, Sickle Cell Anemia, Tay-Sachs Disease, cystic 
fibrosis, diabetes, deafness, mental retardation, 
hemophilia, premature birth, and others that may be 
relevant to students in the class. Have students report 
their findings to the class, then hold a discussion 
about what they have learned. An additional topic for 
research, reporting, and discussion is infertility, its 
causes, prevention, and treatment and/or cure. 


RESOURCES 


Films 


“First Baby,” Lawren Productions. 
“More than Love,” National Foundation March of 
Dimes. 


Tape 


“Reproduction: Fact and Fallacy,” Classroom World 
Productions. 


Books 


Apgar, Virginia and Beck, Joan. Js My Baby All 
Right? New York: Trident Press, 1973. 

Blodgett, Harriet E. Mentally Retarded Children. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1971. 
Jennings, Margie Sumrall, Decisions in Living. 

Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976. 

Kaufman, S. A. New Hope for the Childless Couple: 
The Causes and Treatment of Infertility. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1970. 

Kirman, Brian. Mental Retardation: Some Recent 
Developments in the Study of Causes and Social 
Effects of This Problem. Elmsford, NY: 
Pergammon Press, 1968. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships. A Study of 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Periodicals 


“More than Love.” Teen Times. January/February 
1977, pp. 10-11. 

“Wanted: Healthy Babies.” Teen Times. 
January/February 1977, pp. 12-15. 


Pamphlets 


“Down Syndrome,” “Fast Facts about Sickle Cell 
Anemia.” “Is My Baby All Right?” “Preventing Birth 
Defects caused by Rubella.” The National Foundation 
March of Dimes 

“New Hope for the Retarded Child,” “Why Can’t 
You Have a Baby?” Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
“Smoking and Pregnancy,” U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


Invite a genetic counselor to speak to the class 
about the work he or she does. Or invite a 
representative from the local March of Dimes chapter 
to explain genetic counseling and answer student 
questions. 


Objectives 1, 2 


Arrange to take students to a center for retarded 
children and/or children with birth defects to hear 
about and observe what is being done to meet their 
special needs. After the visit, hold a discussion about 
the types of handicaps and/or retardation and the 
relationship of these problems to heredity and/or 
prenatal care. 
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RESOURCES 


Films 


“Blueprint for Life” (14 min), “The Case against 
Rubella” (8 min), “Decision” (18 min), “Diagnosis 
before Birth” (8 min), National Foundation March of 
Dimes. . 

“Color Her Sunshine” (21 min), Indiana University. 
“Eddie,” Paulist Productions. 

“Have a Healthy Baby,” Churchill Films. 

“Sarah Has Down’s Syndrome,” Educational 
Development Center. 


Filmstrips 


Children with Handicaps Series (set of 4), Parents’ 
Magazine Films. 

“From Generation to Generation,” “Inside My 
Mom,” “More than Love,” “Sickle Cell, An 
Inherited Disease,” “Tomorrow Happens Today,” 
National Foundation March of Dimes. 

“The Importance of Heredity and Eugenics in Family 
Planning,’ Cassettes Unlimited. 

“Prenatal Care: Preparing for Parenthood,” Parents 
Magazine Films. 


Community 


Local hospitals, clinics, and medical personnel 
Local chapter March of Dimes 


Pamphlets 
“Genetic Counseling,” Guide to Human Chromosome 
Defects, Vol. IV, N. 4, “Birth Defects: Onginal Article 
Series,” National Foundation March of Dimes 

Films 
“Exploring Inner Space,” (26 min), “Now That April’s 
Here” (19 min), National Foundation March of 
Dimes 


Community 


Home, school, or institution for children who are 
handicapped physically and/or mentally 


Other 


Appropriate resources from the two preceding 
activities 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


Invite a panel of expectant parents to talk with the 
class about some emotional aspects of pregnancy, 
some effects of pregnancy on their relationships, how 
pregnancy has been different than each expected or 
hoped it would be, and so on. Some suggested 
questions for panel members are: 

* What are some of the feelings you have had 
about yourself during the pregnancy? What are 
some reasons you think you experienced or are 
experiencing these feelings? 

Did you share these feelings with your spouse? 
Why or why not? What were his or her 
reactions? 

Did you discuss your feelings with anyone else 
besides your spouse? With whom? Why? 

How did you feel after sharing your feelings 
with your spouse? With others? 

How do you feel as a couple about the 
pregnancy? Explain reasons for this as best you 
can. 

Has the pregnancy brought you closer together? 
Placed strain on your relationship? Helped you 
grow as individuals and as a couple? Why do 
you think it has or hasn’t? 

Has the pregnancy been pretty much as you 
expected it would be both physically and 
emotionally? If not, what has been different 
from your expectations? Can you explain why? 


Objectives 1, 2 


Have students explore the influences of heredity 
dand environment on human development. Suggested 
questions to help students explore this topic are: 

* What are some traits which are determined by 
heredity at the time of conception? How are 
these traits determined? 

How does heredity affect human development 
before birth? After birth? 

* What are some ways environment affects 
human development before birth? After birth? 
Would you say that personality is inherited? Is 
the result of environmental influences? Or is 
determined by a combination of hereditary and 
environmental factors? Defend your position. 


RESOURCES 


Community 


Expectant parents of various ages and backgrounds 
who are willing to discuss the emotional aspects of 
pregnancy openly with the students 


Books 


Biller, Henry B. Paternal Deprivation. Lexington, MA: 
Lexington Books, 1974. 

Fraiberg, Selma. The Magic Years. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1968. 

Holt, John. Escape from Childhood: The Needs and 
Rights of Children. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. Inc., 1974. 

Lowe, Gordon R. The Growth of Personality: From 
Infancy to Old Age. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1972. 

Lynn, David B. The Father: His Role in Child 
Development. Monterey, CA: — Brooks/Cole 
Publishing Co., 1974. 

Man, John. Learning to Be: The Education of Human 
Potential. New York: The Free Press, 1972. 

Scheinfeld, Amram. Twins and Supertwins. Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1973. 

White, Burton. TJhe First Three Years of Life. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1975. 


Periodicals 


Fraiberg, Selma. “How a Baby Learns to Love.” 
Redbook, May 1971. 
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ACTIVITIES 


RESOURCES 


Hirsch, Gloria Tishler. “Non-Sexist Child-rearing: 
Demythifying Normative Data.’ The Family 
Coordinator. April 1974, pp. 165-170. 

Prescott.« Daniells Roles Sof Loves ingetuman 
Development.” Journal of Home Economics. March 
1952. 

Woodward, Kenneth L. “Who Should Teach Your 
Child Right from Wrong?” McCall’s March 1976. 


Pamphlets 


“Are You His/Her Type?” “Be Good to Your Baby 
before It Is Born,” “Birth Defects: The Tragedy and 
the Hope,” “Confidential,” “Genetic Counseling,” 
“Perinatal Care,” “To Know and to Care,” “Travel 
Time: Nine Months,’ National Foundation March of 
Dimes. 

“Nine Months to Get Ready-Prenatal Care,” 
“Pregnancy and You,” Public Affairs Pamphlets. 


Films 


“The Child’s Relationship with the Family,’ Parents’ 
Magazine Films. 

“The Development of Individual Differences,” 
Pennsylvania State University. 

“Heredity and Environment,” Coronet Instructional 
Media. 

“Home Sweet Home” (15 min), National Instructional 
Television. 

“Human Heredity,” Henk Newenhouse. 

“The Importance of Mother’ (27 min), Graphic 
Curriculum. 

“T Think” (19 min), Wombat Productions. 

“Labor of Love: Childbirth without Violence” (27 
min), Perennial Education. 

“Portrait of a Disadvantaged Child,” Modern Talking 
Picture Service. 


Filmstrips 


Child Development and Child Health Series: “Food 
and Nutrition,’ “Health and Safety,’ “Love and 
Identity,” “Play and Self-expression,’ Parents’ 
Magazine Films. 

“How Environment Influences Our Inherited Traits,” 
“How Our Traits Are Inherited,’ “How Sex Is 
Inherited,” “Whom Do You Look Like?” Imperial 
Film Company. 

With Pride to Progress: The Minority Child Series: 
“The Black Child,> “The. Chicanos @hildssasi ne 
Indian Child,” “The Puerto Rican Child,” Parents’ 
Magazine Films. 





ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Have students compare various methods of 
childbirth and the theories on which they are based, 
such as LaMaze or “natural” childbirth; Leboyer or 
“birth without violence,’ childbirth with general 
anesthesia or local anesthesia, Caesarean birth, etc. 

If possible, have students interview medical 
personnel about the various methods of childbirth. 
Suggested questions for students to ask are: 


Are you a proponent of one special method of 
childbirth? Which one? What are your reasons? 
Do you suggest a method of childbirth 
according to each patient’s needs? What criteria 
do you use for suggesting particular methods? 
Do you encourage fathers to participate in the 
birth process or do you forbid them to be in 
the delivery room? Why? 

Do you deal with couples during a pregnancy 
or is your contact mostly or all with the 
pregnant woman? What are your reasons for 
doing this? 


¢ Have students also interview parents who have 
experienced the different methods of childbirth if 
BUSI Some suggested questions for parents are: 


Which method of childbirth did you follow 
when you gave birth to your child(ren)? Why? 
If you have more than one child, did you give 
birth following the same procedure each time? 
Why or why not? If you changed to a different 
method of childbirth, what were your reasons 
for doing so? 

* Did you choose the method of childbirth or did 
your doctor make the decision for you? 

What were your reactions to the experience of 
childbirth? 

Was the father present during delivery? Was he 
a participant in the birth process? Why or why 
not? What were both your feelings about the 
father being present or not being present? 


Objective 2 


¢ Discuss the problems associated with unwed 
teenage pregnancy. Consider the possible health risks 
to the mother and child, the decisions the mother 
must make concerning keeping the child, adoption, 
or abortion, how these decisions will affect her life, 
and the effects on her family and society. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Arms, Suzanne. Jmmaculate Deception. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1975. 

Bean, Constance A. Methods of Childbirth: A 
Complete Guide to Childbirth Classes and Maternity 
Care. Garden City, NY: Doubleday and Co. Inc., 
1974. 

Feldman, Silvia. Choices in Childbirth, New York: 
Today Press, 1979. 

Kitzinger, Shelia. Giving Birth: The Parents’ Emotions 
in Childbirth. New York: Taplinger Publishing Co. 
Inc,, 1972. 

Leboyer, Frederick, Birth without Violence. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf Inc., 1975. 

Milinaire, Caterine. Birthh New York: Harmony 
Books, 1974. 

Parfitt, Rebecca Rowe. The Birth Primer. New York: 
Running Press, 1977. 

Tanzer, Deborah and Block, Jean Libman. Why 
Natural Childbirth? New York: Schocken Books 
Inc L970. 


Films 


“Birth” (40 min), Filmmakers Library. 

“Birth Day through the Eyes of the Mother’ (30 
min), “Birthright” (15 min), Parents Magazine Films. 
“Childbirth” (17 min), “Gentle Birth’ (15 min), 
Polymorph Films. 

“Especially for Fathers.’ San Jose Unified School 
District. 

‘Hospital Maternity Care: Family Centered,” Mead 
Johnson. 

“Labor of Love: Childbirth without Violence” (27 
min), Perennial Education. 


Book 

Whelan, Elizabeth M. A Baby?. . .Maybe: A Gude to 
Making the Most Fateful Decision of Your Life. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. Inc., 1975. 
Pamphlet 


“Leaders alert 30. Teen-age pregnancy” The National 
Foundation March of Dimes. 
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ACTIVITIES: 
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Filmstrips 
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Chapters 
6 Infancy: The Newborn 


7 Infancy: Physical 
Development 


8 Infancy: Intellectual- 
Emotional Development 





Major Concepts: 
basic needs of the infant 


development of the infant 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


* Have students review resources which deal with 
responses of the newborn. Discuss with a pediatric 
nurse or pediatrician the following topics: 

* differences in the responses of newborns; 
reasons for the differences 
the grasp reflex 
* the Babinski reflex 
the rooting reflex, pursing of the lips when 
food is offered 
the Apgar Score 
types of behavior exhibited by newborns 


Objectives 1, 2 
* If state law permits, observe newborns in a 
hospital. Have students record differences in infants’ 
behavior. Discuss the observations in class. 


Objectives 


1. The learner will recognize signs of growth in 
an infant 

2. The learner will begin to understand the 
nature of infant development 

3. The learner will recognize factors that affect 
development in an infant. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Apgar, Virginia and Beck, Joan. Js My Baby All 
Righf) New York: Trident Press, 1973. 

Brazelton, T. Berry. /nfants and Mothers. New York: 
Delacorte Press, 1969. 

Jennings, Margie Sumrall. Decisions in Living. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976. 

Smart, Mollie S., and Russel C. Jnfant Development 
and Relationships. New York: Macmillan Publ. Co. 
Inc., 1978. 


Films 
“The Child: Part One,” (30 min), McGraw-Hill 
Films. 
“Neurological Examination of the Newborn,” (25 
min), Henry Ford Hospital. 
“Baby’s First Four Months,” Sterling Educational 
Films. 

Filmstrips 
“The First 18 Months: From Infant to Toddler,” 


“How an Average Child Behaves-From Birth to Age 
Five,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Community 


Local hospital(s) and medical personnel 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objective 3 
* Invite a panel of medical personnel and mental 
health personnel (and/or child development 
specialists) to discuss the topic of premature birth 
with the class. Some aspects of this topic for the panel 
to deal with are: 

* the effect of premature birth on the physical, 
emotional, mental, and social growth of the 
infant 
chances for survival of premature infants 
some effects of the separation of the infant 
from the mother (on both the mother and the 
infant) 
some effects of the lack of maternal contact 
on the mother and child if the child must be 


kept in an incubator 


births 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
° Assign students to review resources and then list 


all the needs of infants they can think of. Discuss 
such questions as: 


Are the needs of newborns the same as those 
of six-month-olds? How are they similar and 
different? 

What are some of the ways these needs can 
be met? 


What are possible outcomes of a situation in 
which the parents’ needs constantly take 
precedence over those of the child? 
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some causes and prevention of premature 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Biller, Henry B. Paternal Deprivation. Lexington, MA: 
Lexington Books, 1974. 

Bowlby, John. Attachment. New York: Basic Books 
1969. 

Guttmacher, Alan F. Pregnancy, Birth and Family 
Planning. New York: Signet, 1973. 

Lewis, Michael and Rosenblum, Leonard, eds., “The 
Effect of the Infant on Its Caregiver.’’ Origins of 
Behavior, vol. 1. New York: John Wiley & Sons 
Ine. 1973: 


> 


Periodicals 


Farnoff, A. A. and others. “Follow-up of Low Birth 
Weight Infants: The Predictive Value of Maternal 
Visiting Patterns.” Pediatrics. 1970, pp. 288-290. 

Klaus, M. H. and others. “Maternal Attachment: 
Importance of the First Postpartum Days.” New 
England Journal of Medicine. 1972. pp. 460-463. 

Klein, M. and Stern, L. “Low Birth Weight and the 
Battered Child Syndrome.” American Journal of 
the Disadvantaged Child, 1971, pp. 15-18. 

Newton, Niles and Newton, Michael. “Mothers 
Reactions to Their Newborn Babies,” Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 21 July 1962. 


Paper 


Klaus, M. H. “The Earliest Days: The Processes and 
Principles of Maternnal Infant Attachment and the 
Impact of Early Contact on Parenting Behavior.” 
Paper presented at International Childbirth Education 
Association, 17 June 1976 at Seattle, Washington. 


Films 


“The Importance of Mother’ (27 min), Graphic 
Curriculum. 

“Person to Person. in Infancya))9(22 min), 
“Psychological Hazards in Infancy” (22 min), Modern 
Talking Picture Services. 

“Rockabye Baby” (30 min), Time-Life Films. 


Books 


Arnstein, Helene. Roots of Love. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill and Co. Inc., 1975. 

Biller, Henry. Paternal Deprivation. Lexington, MA: 
Lexington Books, 1974. 

____ and Meredith, Dennis. Father Power. New York: 
David McKay Co. Inc., 1975. 

Bowlby, John. Attachment. New York: Basic Books, 
1969, 

Jugel, Robert B., and Parsons, Mabel H. Children of 
Deprivation. Washington: H.E.W., 1967. 

Leboyer, Frederick, Birth without Violence. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf Inc., 1975. 


ACTIVITIES 


RESOURCES 


Raphael, Dana. The Tender Gift: Breastfeeding. New 
York: Schocken Books, 1976. 

Salk, Lee. Preparing for Parenthood. New York: 
David McKay Co. Inc., 1974. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 

White, Burton. The First Three Years of Life. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1975. 


Periodicals 


“Fatherhood.” The Family Coordinator, special issue. 
October 1976. 
Fraiberg, Selma. “How a Baby Learns to Love.” 
Redbook, May 1971. 
Prescott, Daniel. “Role of Love in Human 
Development.” Journal of Home _ Economics. 
March 1952. 


Pamphlet 


“Your First Months with Your First Baby,” Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. 

“Caring about Kids: Stimulating Baby Senses,” Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


Films 


‘‘A Chance at the Beginning,” “Differing Childhood,” 
“To Begin a Child-First Years Together” (28 min), 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 

“Childhood: The Enchanted Years,” Psychological 
Films. 

“The First Two Weeks of Life,’ Procter and Gamble. 
“How Babies Learn,” ‘Maternal Deprivation in 
Young Children,” New York University Film Library. 
“The Importance of Mother” (27 min), Graphic 
Curriculum. 

Parent and Child Center Series. Vassar College: 
“Emotional Ties in Infancy” (12 min), “Learning to 
Learn in Infancy” (30 min), “Person to Person in 
Infancy” (22 min), “Psychological Hazards in Infancy” 
(22 min), Modern Talking Picture Service. 

“Principles of Development,” McGraw-Hill Films. 
“Rockabye Baby” (30 min), Time-Life Films. 


Filmstrips 


Child Development and Child Health Series: “Love 
and Identity,” “The Effective Parent: The Parent as 
Teacher,” Growth and Development in Children 
Series: “How An Average Child Behaves-From Birth 
to Age Five,’ Working with Children Series: 
“Encouraging Healthy Development in Children,” 
Parents Magazine Films. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objective 3 


* Invite a child development specialist or 
pediatrician to discuss the effects of physical and/or 
emotional deprivation in infancy. Consider the long 
and short term effects of such treatment on the child. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


Have students prepare for and hold debates or 
write position papers on such topics as: 


* breast feeding vs. bottle feeding 


two-career family vs. one parent staying home 
to care for the infant 
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RESOURCES 


Transparencies 


“Mothering,” 3M company. 


Community 


Medical and mental health personnel; child 
development specialists 


Books 


Bowlby, John, Attachment. New York: Basic Books, 
1969. 

Cherry, Sheldon. Understanding Pregnancy and 
Childbirth. Indianapolis: Bobbs—Merrill Inc., 1973. 

Lynn, David B. The Father: His Role in Child 
Development. Monterey, CA: — Brooks/Cole 
Publishing Co., 1974. 

McWilliams, Margaret. Nutrition for the Growing 
Years. New York: John Wiley & Sons Inc., 1975. 

Raphael, Dana. The Tender Gift: Breastfeeding. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Schocken Books, 1976. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 

White, Burton. The First Three Years of Life. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1975. 


Periodicals 


“Are Baby Foods Good Enough for Babies?” 
Consumer Reports. September 1975, pp. 528-532. 
“Can Career and Motherhood Mix?” Reader's Digest. 
October 1973, pp. 193-196. 

“Mother’s Milk or Other Milk.” The New York Times 
Magazine, 6 June 1971. 

“The Parent Gap.”’ Newsweek. 22 September 1975, pp. 
48-56. 


Pamphlets 


“Day Care: Serving Infants,’ U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 

“Feeding Your Baby at Your Breast,” “Feeding Your 
Baby during His First Year,’ “When Your Baby Is 
Bottle Fed,” National Dairy Council. 


ACTIVITIES 


Objective 3 


Invite a member from the LaLeche League to discuss 


the advantages of breast feeding. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


Invite a dietitian, pediatrician, and/or pediatric 
nurse to discuss with the class: 


* nutritional needs of newborns and infants 


pros and cons of bottle feeding and breast 
feeding 


when to start infants on solid food 

risks for fat babies 

some effects of poor nutrition on infants 
other topics of interest to students 


RESOURCES 


Films 


“Feeding the New Baby,” Association Films. 

“The Importance of Mother” (27 min), Graphic 
Curriculum. 

“Rockabye Baby” (30 min), Time-Life, Inc. 

“To Begin a Child—First Years Together” (28 min), 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 


Filmstrips 
“Breastfeeding and Bottle Feeding,” “Infants’ Food 


Needs,” “Parental Responsibility,’ McGraw-Hill 
Films. 


Child Development and Child Health Series: “Food 

and Nutrition,” “Love and Identity,” “Prenatal Care: 

Preparing for Parenthood,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 
Kit 


“The Constellation of Child Care,” Counciil on Social 
Work Education. 


Community 


Medical and mental health personnel; child 
development specialists 


Dietitians; medical personnel 
Other 


Pertinent references listed with the preceding activity. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


Have students discuss the myth “Fat babies are 
healthy babies’; then summarize the conclusions of 
the discussion with a collage or other visual 
presentation. 


Objectives 1, 3 


Invite a pediatrician or other medical personnel to 
class to discuss the importance of periodic checkups 
for the newborn and infant. Suggested topics for 
discussion: 

* things the doctor or nurse checks and why 
the kinds of shots (immunization) the child 
should receive; when he/she receives them; 
and reasons for each type of immunization 
things the parents should watch for which 
might indicate problems 


Objectives 1, 3 
* Assign students to compile information on infants’ 
resistance to viruses and infections; what to do if an 
infant is ill; danger signals to watch out for when an 
infant is ill; common illnesses of infants; types of 
injuries requiring medical attenuon; and home 
treatment of minor injuries and illnesses. If 
appropriate, have students make a booklet or poster 
for distribution in a clinic or day care center. 
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RESOURCES 


Books 


Jennings, Margie Sumrall. Decisions in Living. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976. 

McWilliams, Margaret. Nutrition in the Growing 
Years. New York: John Wiley & Sons Inc., 1975. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Filmstrips 


“Feeding Your Young Children,” National Diary 
Council. 

“Infant Feeding.” Playtex. 

“Off to a Good Start,” Heinz Company. 

Child Development and Child Health Series: “Food 
and Nutrition,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Community 


Medical and dietetic personnel 


Books 


Comer, James and Poussaint, Alvin. Black Child Care. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1975. 

Shiller, Jack G. Childhood Illness: A Common Sense 
Approach. Briarcliff Manor, NY: Stein and Day, 
1979. 

Spock, Benjamin. Baby and Child Care. New York: 
Pocket Books, 1970. 


Pamphlet 
“Parent's Guide to Childhood Immunization,” U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service. 

Filmstrip 


Child Development and Child Health Series: “Health 
and Safety,” Parents’ Magazine Films 


ACTIVITIES 


Objective 2 


Divide the class into groups and assign each group 
a specific amount of money to “spend” on a layette 
and then clothes for the child in his or her first year. 
Ask each group to decide: 


* how many of each item they will “buy” 
the style(s) they will choose 

the fabric(s) the items will be made from 
and so on 


Have the groups give reasons for their selections. 
Encourage students to compare and discuss the 
selections made by the different groups. (A similar 
activity can be conducted relative to selecting 
furniture for an infant.) 


Objectives 2, 3 


Have students use a baby doll to perform some 
practical baby care skills, such as holding an infant, 
giving an infant a tub and sponge bath, and changing 
a diaper. Stress the importance of properly supporting 
the baby’s body during these activities. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Arrange for students to observe several children 
between 18 and 24 months of age for at least an hour. 
Ask students to make note of the following: 


RESOURCES 


Community 


Medical personnel 


Other 


Appropriate references from the preceding activity 


Books 


Burck, Frances, W. Baby sense: A Practical and 
Supportive Guide to Baby Care. New York: St 
Martin’s Press, 1979. 

The Consumers’ Union Guide to Buying for Babies. 
Orangeburg, NY: Consumers Union, 1975. 

Jennings, Margie Sumrall. Decisions in Living. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976. 

Vanderhoff, Margil; Franck, Lavina; and Campbell, 
Lucille. Textiles for Homes and People. Lexington, 
MA: Ginn and Company, 1973. 


Mail order catalogs 
Montgomery Ward, Sears Roebuck, Spiegel 
Pamphlet 


“How to Select Infants’ and Children’s Clothing,” 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Community 


Various stores which sell infant’s clothing 


Books 


Caplan, Frank (ed.). The Parenting Advisor. New 
York: Anchor Press, 1978. 

Kiester, Edwin Jr. and Kiester, Sally Valente (eds.). 
New Baby Book. Des Moine, Iowa: Meredith 
Corporation, 1979. 

Child Care Handbook. Washington, D. C.: American 
Home Economics Association, 1975. 


Filmstrips 


Bringing Up Children Series: “Bathing, Dressing and 
Toilet Training,” Parent’s Magazine Films. 


Books 


Brazelton, T. Berry. Toddlers and Parents: <A 
Declaration of Independence. New York: Delacorte 
Press, 1976. 
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ACTIVITIES 


span of time that children show interest in 
any one activity 

interests of the children 

motor abilities of the children 

intellectual and emotional functions 

ways in which the children socialize 


After the observation period, have the class 
Summarize their observations and draw conclusions. 


Objectives 1, 2 


Assign students to collect pictures from magazines 
of infants and toddlers in various stages of locomotor 
development. Have the students group the pictures 
according to the stages given in the text on pages 
94-101 and then design and construct a bulletin board 
entitled “Locomator Development During the First 
and Second Year.” 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


_Have groups of students role'play various types of 
child-care behaviors that are likely to encourage 
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RESOURCES 


Cohen, Dorothy H. and Stern, Virginia. Observing and 
Recording the Behavior of Young Children. New 
York: Teacher’s College Press, 1978. 

Jennings, Margie Sumrall. Decisions in Living. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976. 

Weiner, Irving and Elkind, David. Child Development: 
A Core Approach. New York: John Wiley & Sons 
Incenoy2) 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Pamphlets 


“Enjoy Your Child-Ages 1, 2, and 3,” Public Affairs 
Pamphlets. 

Wood, Mildred. “Observations of Children in a Home 
Economics Program,” Arizona Association Future 
Homemakers of America. 


Worksheet 
Appendix A, p. 105 

Films 
“Abbey’s First two Years” (30 min), Modern Talking 
Picture Service. 
“Children’s Play” (27 min), “Cognitive Development” 
(20 min), “Terrible Twos and Trusting Threes’” (20 
min), McGraw-Hill Films. 
“Springs of Learning.” Time and Life Films. 


Filmstrip 


“How an Average Child Behaves-From Birth to Age 
Five,” Parent’s Magazine Films. 


Community 


Child care facilities; children in the community; 
siblings or other relatives of students 


Other 


Appropriate references relative to development in 
infants and toddlers listed in preceding activities. 


ACTIVITIES 


motor development in infants and toddlers and some 


behaviors that might discourage motor development 


in infants and toddlers. 


Objectives 1, 2 


infants ranging from newborn to about 18 to 24 
months old engaged in a variety of activities. 


Have students mount the pictures and label them 
according to the stage of physical, intellectual, and/or 
emotional development shown. Examples of some 
identifying labels are: 

* senior toddler 
cognitive development 
natural exploration and manipulation 
the symbiotic period 
individuation 
tolerance of separation 
simple reflex action 
primary circular reactions 
coordination of secondary schemas 
pretending 
sitting with support 
grasping object 
crawling 
walking alone 


When all the pictures have been labeled, have 
students arrange the pictures in developmental 
sequence (according to physical, intellectual, or 


emotional growth) and identify approximate ages of 


the children according to each activity. 
Objective 3 


Assign the case study on page 109, Chapter 7, in the 
text. Have students discuss such questions as: 

* What is your reaction to Mrs. D’s analysis of 
the situation? 
Do you agree with Mrs. D? Why or why 
not? 
* What are some other explanations for 
differences in the behaviors of Beth and 
Carrie? 
What suggestions do you have for Mrs. E? 
Why? 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Have students suggest behaviors that are natural 
and normal for healthy children but which are often 
misinterpreted by parents or others who are not 


Assign students to collect several pictures of 


RESOURCES 


Other 


Appropriate references relative to reflexes in 
newborns and development of infants listed in 
preceding activities. 


Books 


Brazelton, T. Berry. Toddlers and Parents: A 
Declaration of Independence. New York: Delacorte 
Press; 1976, 
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ACTIVITIES 


familiar with the principles of child development. Ask 
students to explain the growth accomplishment of 


each behavior. For example: 


Statement of Age Growth 
Behavior Accomplishment 

“For the last few Paula is engaged 

months Paula has in learning activi- 

been so destruc— ties which ac- 

tive, I just don’t 6 months quaint her with 

know what to do to noise. 

with her. She’s 5 years 

always banging 

things together.” 

“Sally is the Sally is becoming 

nosiest child I’ve familiar with her 

seen. She’s always environment. 

snooping in 9 months This is a positive 

purses, drawers, to sign of cognitive 

cupboards, and 3 years development. 

any place she can 

look. She really 

embarrasses us 

when we have 

company” 

“Tan has turned lan is beginning 

into a mean child. to emerge from 

He messes up my 5 months oneness and is 

hair and sticks his to Starting to recog— 

finger up my nose 10 months nize himself as 


and does other 
things like that.” 


separate from 
others. 


When students have suggested several behaviors 


and explained the growth accomplishments, hold a 
_class discussion about possible outcomes if parents do 
not allow children to behave in ways that promote 
normal development. 


Objective 3 


Ask students to design an evaluation form which 
might be used by parents or others to check the 
quality of care at day care centers or other facilities 
which provide care for very young children (ages 3 to 
24 months). Some suggested points for consideration 
are: 


* provision for safety and comfort 
type of physical care provided 


extent of “mothering” and/or type of contact 
with a mother substitute 


provision for meeting emotional needs 


provision for developmental tasks at various 
stages of development 
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RESOURCES 


Weiner, Irving and Elkind, David. Child Development: 
A Core Approach. New York: John Wiley & Sons 
Ine? 1972; 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 

White, Burton. The First Three Years of Life. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1975. 


Pamphlets 


“Babies Touch, Taste and Learn,” U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


“Cognitive and Mental Development in the First Five 
Years of Life,” National Institute of Mental Health. 


Films 


“Abbey's First Two Years of Life’ (30 min), Modern 
Talking Picture Service. 

“Cognitive Development” (20 min), McGraw-Hill 
Films. 

“Development of the Child: Infancy” (21 min), 
Harper and Row. 

“How Babies Learn” (35 min), “Learning to Learn in 
Infancy” (30 min), New York University Film 
Library. 

“Springs of Learning,” “Sensorimotor Development,” 
Time-Life Films. 


Filmstrips 


The following are available from Parents’ Magazine 
Films: 

Child Development and child Health Series: “Love 
and Identity,” “Play and Self-expression.” 

The Effective Parent Series: “The Parent as a 
Teacher.” 

“How an Average Child Behaves-From Birth to Age 
avers 

“The First 18 Months: From Infant to Toddler.” 


Books 


Aaronson, May and Rosenfeld, Jean. Baby and Other 
Teachers. Washington: Day Care and Child 
Development Council of America, 1974. 

Boguslawski, D. Guide for Establishing and Operating 
Day Care Centers for Young Children. New York: 
Child Welfare League of America, 1968. 

Evans, E. Belle; Saia, George; and Evans, Elmer. 
Designing a Day Care Center. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1975. 

Neubauer, Peter and others. Early Child Day Care. 
New York: Jason Aronson, 1974. 

Southeastern Day Care Project. How to Daycare: 
Some Shared Experiences. Washington: Day Care 
and Child Development Council of America, 
1974, 


ACTIVITIES 


types of toys, games, activities 
provision for meeting nutritional needs 
ratio of adults to children 


qualifications of adults who work with the 
children 


parent involvement 

provision for meeting needs of handicapped, 
disadvantaged, minority groups 

Space per child 

outside entrance 

outdoor play area 

washroom facility 

play area equipment 


Objectives 2, 3 
* Invite a panel of new parents to discuss the impact 
of a newborn in the family. Suggested questions for 
panel members include: 

* Have there been changes in roles and 
responsibilities of family members as a result 
of the newborn? What are they? 

What effect has the newborn had on your 
relationship with your spouse? Does this please 
you or upset you? Why? 


RESOURCES 


Pamphlets 


“Alternatives in Quality Child Care: A Guide for 
Thinking and Pllanning,’ “Basic Facts about 
Licensing Day Care,” “Standards for Day Care 
Centers,” Child Welfare League of America. 

“Day Care: Serving Infants,” “Food for Groups of 
Young Children Cared for during the Day,” U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 

“The Good Life for Infants and Toddlers,” “Some 
Ways to Distinguish a Good Early Childhood 
Program,” National Association for the Education of 
Young Children. ; 
“Parent Programs in Child Development Centers,” 
Day Care and Child Development Council of 
America. 

Peterson, Carol, ed., “The Black Experience,” Greater 
Minneapolis Day Care Association. 


Films 


“Day Care Today” (27 min), Polymorph Films. 
“Emotional Ties in Infancy” (12 min), “Jenny Is a 
Good Thing” (18 min), Modern Talking Picture 
Service. 

“Open for Children” (30 min), Odeon Films. 

“Person to Person in Infancy” (22 min), New York 
University Film Library. 

“Quality Child Care,’ Day Care and Child 
Development Council of America. 


Filmstrips 

The following are available from Parents’ Magazine 
Films: 

Children with Handicaps Series: “Intellectual 


Disabilities,’ “Support from the Community,” 
“Support from Educators.” 

The Minority Child Series: “The Black Child,” “The 
Puerto Rican Child,” “The Chicano Child,” “The 
Indian Child.” 


Worksheet 


Appendix A, p.105 


Books 


Biller, Henry and Meredith, Dennis. Father Power. 
New York: David McKay, 1975. 

Duvall, Evelyn M. Handbook for Parents. Nashville: 
Broadman, 1974. 

Hulme, William. Firstborn. St. Louis: Concordia, 
1972. 

The Joys and Sorrows of Parenthood. New York: 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 1973. 
LeMasters, E. E. Parents in Modern America. rev. ed. 

Homewood, IL: Dorsey Press, 1977. 
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ACTIVITIES 


What are some of your reactions to being new 
parents? i 

Describe some of your feelings about being 
new parents. Have you discussed these feelings 
with your spouse? With others? Why or why 
not? How did you feel about these discussions? 
If there are other children in the family, how 
has the addition of a baby to the family 
affected each of them? 


* Other 


“Objective 3 


Invite parents of twins to discuss with the class 
such aspects of their parenthood as: 
* how they meet the needs of each infant 


their feelings about how well they are meeting 

the needs of each child 

* how they feel it would be different if they had 
given birth to only one child 

* kinds and amount of help and _ support 

provided by spouse, family, community 

special demands they feel are made on them 

because of the multiple birth 


e 


Objective 3 

Invite parents of handicapped children to talk to 
the class about aspects of their parenthood. Some 
topics for discussion include: 
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RESOURCES 


Lynn, David B. The Father: His Role in Child 
Development. Belmont, CA: Brooks/Cole, 1974. 
Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 

Company, 1980. 


Films 


“Adapting to Parenthood” (20 min), Polymorph 
Films. 

“Are Your Ready for the Postpartum Experience?” 
(17 min), Parenting Pictures. 

“The Looking Glass” (11 min), Ferguson Films. 
“Jamie-The Story of a Sibling’ (28 min), 
McGraw-Hill. 

“To Begin a Child-First Years Together” (28 min), 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 

“Parenting-Growing with Children’ (22 min), 
Filmfair Communications. 

“The World of Three” (28 min), National Film Board 
of Canada. 


Filmstrips 


“The Family and the New Baby,” McGraw-Hill. 

“Parenthood: Myth and _ Realities,’ Guidance 
Associates. 

From Understanding Early Childhood Series: “The 
Child’s Relationships with the Family”, From 
Understanding Parenthood Series: “Children,” 
“Family Relationships,’ “The Growing Parent,” 
Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Community 


New parents who are willing to discuss the emotional 
aspects of parenthood openly with students 


Community 


Parents in the community who are willing to talk 
openly about aspects of their parenthood suggested by 
the questions listed in the activity 


Agencies and organizations in the community which 


provide assistance and support for parents who give 
birth to more than one child 


Community 


Parents who are willing to discuss openly with the 
class their feelings about raising a handicapped child 


ACTIVITIES 


how they initially reacted to the fact that their 
child was handicapped and how their feelings 
have changed 

how they meet the needs of their handicapped 
child 

their feelings about how well they are meeting 
the needs of their child 

how other family members have been affected 
by the addition of a family member with 
special needs 

how they feel their family life would be 
different if they had given birth to a child who 
did not have special needs 


kinds and amount of support provided by 
family members, helping professionals, 
educators, and the community 


Objectives 1, 3 
* Have students construct a visual (booklet, poster, 
slide presentation, etc.) on safety precautions for 
newborns and infants. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


Have students evaluate several commercially made 
toys for infants on the basis of safety and on the ways 
in which they contribute to the intellectual, emotional, 
and motor development of the child at various stages. 
Discuss the evaluations with the class; then have 


RESOURCES 


Agencies and organizations in the community that 
provide support for handicapped children and their 
families 


Books 


Caplan, Frank, ed. Parents’ Yellow Pages. Garden 
city, NJ: Anchor Press, 1978. 

Heisler, Verda. Handicapped Child in the Family: A 
Guide for Parents. New York: Grune, 1972. 

Heubener, Theodore. Special Education Careers: 
Training the Handicapped Child. New York: 
Franklin Watts Inc., 1977. 

Scharlatt, Elisabeth L., ed. Kids: Day In and Day Out. 
New? Yorks Fireside Press, 1979: 


Filmstrips 


Children with Handicaps Series: “Support from the 
Family,” “Support from the Helping Professions,” 
“Support from Educators,’ “Support from the 
Community,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Books 


Burck, Frances W. Babysense: A Practical and 
Supportive Guide to Baby Care. New York: St 
Martin’s Press Inc., 1979. 

Jennings, Margie Sumrall. Decisions in Living. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976. 


Pamphlets 


“For Kids’ Sake,” U. S. Government Printing Office. 
“Protecting Infants and Toddlers from Accidents,” 
“Protecting Infants and Toddlers from Being 
Poisoned,” Procter and Gamble. 

“Protecting Your Family from Accidental Poisoning,” 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. 


Filmstrips 

Child Development and Child Health Series: “Health 
and Safety,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 

“Safety Is up to You,” Evaporated Milk Association. 


Transparencies 


“Safety for Children,” 3M Company. 


Books 


Berends, Polly. Whole Child Whole Parent. New 
York: Harpers Magazine Press, 1975. 

Caldwell, Bettye. Home Teaching Activities. Little 
Rock: University of Arkansas Center for Early 
Development and Education. 
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ACTIVITIES 


students brainstorm to come up with alternatives to 
the purchase of different kinds of toys for infants. 


Assign students to design and/or construct a 
variety of toys and/or activities which promote and 
encourage development of emotional, intellectual, 
and/or motor functions of a child at various stages of 
development between the ages of 3 to 24 months. If 
possible, have students try out these toys or activities 
with children of the age or stage of development for 
which they were designed; then report to the class on 
their experiences. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Have students create a list of things they expect 
children between 3 and 18 months of age to be able 
to do. 

* Ask parents who have children from about 3 to 18 
months of age to bring them to school or visit 
children from a local day care center. Have students 
plan to have toys, such as blocks, boxes, and stuffed 
animals, available for children to play with. Or ask 
parents to bring in some toys that the children are 
particularly fond of. 


On the day of the visit, have students observe the 
children and keep a record of what the children can 
do. 
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RESOURCES 


Sparkman, Brandon and Carmichael, Ann. Blueprint 
for a Brighter Child. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Inc., 1975. 


Pamphlets 


“Choosing Toys for Children of All Ages,’ American 
Toy Institute. 

“Cognitive and Mental Development in the First Five 
Years of Life,” National Institutes of Mental Health. 
“For Kids’ Sake,” U. S. Government Printing Office. 
“Toys You Can Make,” Kansas State University 
Cooperative Extension Service. 


Films 


“At Your  Fingertips-Boxes,” Association for 
Childhood Education International. 

“Beginnings,” Modern Talking Picture Service. 
“Children at Play,” McGraw-Hill Films. 

“Learning to Learn in Infancy,” New York University 
Film Library. 


Filmstrips 


Child Development and Child Health Series: Play and 
Self. Expression,” Fhe Effective Parent Semes: 
“Learning through Play,” Parents Magazine Films. 
“Safe-Toy Environments,” J. C. Penney. 


Transparencies 


“Homemade Developmental Toys,” Co-ed/Forecast. 
“Importance and Selection of Toys,’ 3M Company. 


Community 


Child Care facilities and/or children from the 
community. 


Books 


Caplan, Frank, ed.. The First Twelve Months of Life. 
New York: Bantam Books, 1978. 

Cohen, Dorothy H., and Stern, Virginia. Observing 
and Recording the Behavior of Young Children. 
New York: Teacher’s College Press, 1978. 

Jennings, Margie Sumrall. Decisions in Living. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976. 

Weiner, Irving and Elkind, David. Child Development: 
A Core Approach. New York: John Wiley & Sons 
Inca Loge 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


ACTIVITIES 


Ask students to compare their recorded 
observations with the checklists they developed 
previously. Hold a discussion with students based on 
the pplonne questions. 

What are some of the ways in which children 

of the same ages are different from each 

other? Are similar? What do you think are 
some reasons for the differences? 

What are some similarities and differences you 

observed among children of all ages? How do 

you account for these similarities and 
differences? 

* Did you find it fairly easy to judge the 

approximate ages of the different children? 

Why or why not? 

What are some basic principles or concepts of 

human development you can state on the basis 

of what you observed? 

* How closely did the children meet your 
expectations of what they would be able to do? 
How do you explain the fact that some 
children did not meet your expectations while 
others exceeded your expectations. 


Objectives 2, 3 
- Hold class discussions on such topics as: 

the effect on an infant when both parents 
work outside the home 

ways bath time and feeding can meet both the 
emotional and the physical needs of the infant 
the importance of meeting the emotional, 
cognitive, and psychological needs of the 
newborn and the infant 

* the importance of educating people for 
parenthood © 

some possible effects of a new baby in the 
family on a child of 12 months; 18 months; 24 
months 


RESOURCES 


Pamphlet 


Wood,, Mildred. “Observation of Children in a Home 
Economics Program,” Arizona Association Future 
Homemakers of America. 


Worksheets 


Appendix A, pp. 00-00 
Films 


“Childhood: The Enchanted Years” (52 min), 
Psychological Films. 
“Children at Play,” 
Films. 
“Development of the Child: Infancy” (21 min), 
Harper and Row. 

“How Babies Learn,’ New York University Film 
Library. 

“Springs of Learning,” Time-Life Films. 


“Life with Baby,” McGraw-Hill 


Filmstrips 
“The First 18 Months: From Infant to Toddler,” 
“How an Average Child Behaves-From Birth to Age 
Five,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 
“Growth in the First Year,” McGraw-Hill Films. 
Transparencies 
“Child Growth and Development,” Lansford 
Publishing Co. 
“Growth and Developmental Patterns,’ 3M Company. 
Kit 


“Continuum of Growth,’ Council on Social Work 
Education. 


Other 


Appropriate resources from preceding activities 
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ACTIVITIES RESOURCES 


some effects of a new baby on the parents as 
individuals and as a couple 


the role of fathers in childrearing 
the role of mothers in childrearing 


QUEST ACTIVITIES 


Have students prepare for and conduct workshops 
(and/or develop materials) to help junior high school 
students who babysit learn more about infants, their 
needs, and stages of development; the impact of 
attitudes of others on infants; ways to meet physical 
and emotional needs of infants; and so on. 





Have students do an analysis of themselves in 
terms of hereditary and environmental influences on 
their development. 
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Chapters 


9 Preschool Child: Physical 
Development 


10 Preschool Child: Intellectual 
Development 


11 Preschool Child: Emotional 
Development 


12 Preschool Child: Social 
Development 





Major Concepts 
development of the preschool child 
meeting the needs of the preschool child 


factors affecting the development of the preschool child 


ACTIVITIES 


Objective 2 
* Have students develop a list of factors which help 
children develop good eating habits and a list of 
factors which may contribute to the development of 
poor eating habits in children. 

Discuss how these factors contribute to the 
formation of good or poor eating habits. 

If appropriate, students may find it interesting to 
analyze their own eating habits in terms of what the 
habits are and how they were formed. 


Objectives 


l. The learner will begin to understand the 
development of the preschool child 

2. The learner will analyze factors which affect 
the development of the preschool child 

3. The learner will demonstrate ways to meet 
the needs of the preschool child 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Jennings, Margie Sumrall. Decisions in Living. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976 

McWilliams, Margaret. Food for You. Lexington, MA: 
Ginn and Company, 1976. 

. Nutrition for the Growing Years. New York: 

John Wiley & Sons Inc., 1975. 





Pamphlets 


“Enjoy Your Child—Ages 1, 2, and 3,” Public Affairs 
Pamphlet. 

“Feeding Little Folks,’ “Feeding Your Young 
Children,” “Food before Six,” National Dairy Council. 


Films 
“Food as Children See It” (20 min), General Mills. 
“Jenny Is a Good Thing” (18 min), Modern Talking 
Picture Service. 

Filmstrips 
Child Development and Child Health Series: “Food 
and Nutrition,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 

Other 


Appropriate references from the preceding activity. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 3 


List on the board or newsprint several foods an 
adult might enjoy, such as hamburg, steak, ham, chili, 
onions, asparagus, brussels sprouts, carrots, pickles, 
potatoes, spinach, etc. Ask students to discuss 
questions similar to these: 


Which foods are young children likely to 
dislike or find unappetizing? Why? 

Which foods do you think young children 
might like? Why? 

What might happen if parents or other adults 
force children to eat foods they do not like? 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Give students a list of specific situations involving 
children and food (or have students create situations). 
Then have the class divide into groups and choose 
situations from the list to role-play in two ways: first, 
in a way that may cause children to develop poor 
eating habits; then in a way that will contribute to the 
formation of good eating habits. Some suggested 
situations for role play are: 


* 4-year-old Julie refuses to eat the vegetable 
she has just been served 


2 1/2-year-old Aaron has recently started to 
play with his food instead of eating it 


3-year-old Jimmy refuses to eat carrots after 
hearing his father say he doesn’t like them 


After each “pair”® of role-playing presentations, 
have students analyze each situation as it was 
portrayed. Suggested questions for students to discuss 
are: 

* Why do you think the first situation you saw 
might promote the formation of poor eating 
habits (or a negative attitude about food or 
eating)? 

What are some reasons the second situation is 
likely to help the child form good eating 
habits and attitudes about nutrition? 

What are some other ways the situation could 
have been handled to promote good eating 
habits (and/or positive attitudes toward food 
and good nutrition)? 


Objectives 2, 3 


‘ Have the students make a chart listing 20 or more 
vitamins and minerals, reasons why the body needs 


each one, and good food sources. 
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RESOURCES 


Books 


Ginott, Haim. Between Parent and Child. New York: 
Macmillan Publishing Co. Inc., 1969. 

Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. New 
York: Peter Wyden Inc., 1970. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 








ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Assign students to plan meals for 3 or 4 days for 
2-year—olds; for 3-year-olds; for 4-year—olds; and for 
S-year—-olds. When the menus are completed, have 
Students discuss such questions as: 


* What are some similarities in the menus for 
children in the different age groups? Give 
some reasons for these similarities. 

What are the major differences in the menus 
for the different age groups? What are some 
reasons for the differences? 

In what ways might these menus need to be 
adjusted to accommodate individual differ- 
ences among children in the same age group? 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Hold a class discussion on why it is important for 
young children to develop good eating habits and 
attitudes about food and nutrition. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Hold a class discussion of the topic of toilet 
training. Suggested questions are: 

* What knowledge about toilet training is 
important for parents and others who care for 
young children? 

At what age or stage of development is it 
easiest to toilet train a child? 

How can parents’ reactions to and attitudes 
about toilet training affect the child as he or 
she is being toilet trained? Later in life? 

What are some ways parents and others can 
contribute to an acceptance of toilet training 
as a stage in the development of the child 
rather than making it a time of conflict and 
struggle of wills between child and parents? 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Jennings, Margie Sumrall. Decisions in Living. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976. 

McWilliams, Margaret. Nutrition for the Growing 
Years. New York: John Wiley, 1975. 


Pamphlets 


“Feeding Little Folks,” “Feeding Your Young 
Children,” “Food before Six,” National Dairy 
Council. 

“Food for Groups of Young Children Cared for 
during the Day,” “Nutrition, Better Eating for Head 
Start,” U.S. Government Printing Office. 


Films 


“Food as Children See It” (20 min), General Mills. 
“Jenny is a Good Thing” (18 min), Modern Talking 
Picture Service. 


Filmstrips 


Child Development and-Child Health Series: “Food 
and Nutrition,’ Parents’ Magazine Films. 
“Feeding Your Young Children,” National Dairy 
Council. 


Other 


Appropriate resources from preceding activities. 


Books 


Brazelton, JT. Berry. Joddlers and Parents: A 
Declaration of Independence. New York: Delacorte 
Press, 1974. 

Comer, James and Poussaint, Alvin. Black Child Care. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1975. 

Jennings, Margie Sumrall. Decisions in Living. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


Have students develop a chart or checklist of 
things they expect children 2 to 5 years old to be 
capable of doing. 


Arrange for students to observe and interview 
preschool-age children and record: 


* what the children can do 
stage of intellectual development 
stage of social development 


After the observations have been completed, have 
the class discuss such questions as: 

* What are some of the ways children of the 

same age were different? Were similar? How 

do you explain the similarities and differences? 


How closely did the children meet your 
expectations in relation to the various types of 
development you were observing? What are 
some reasons for the variations? 


Based on your observations, how are physical. 
social, emotional, and intellectual development 
related or not related? 
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RESOURCES 


Books 


Comer, James and Poussaint, Alvin. Black Child Care. 
New York: Simon and Schuster Inc., 1975. 

Evans, Richard I. Jean Piaget. The Man and His 
Ideas. New York: E.P. Dutton and Co. Inc., 1973. 

Fraiberg, Selma. The Magic Years. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1968. 

Piaget, Jean. The Origins of Intelligence in Children. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1966. 

Weiner, Irving and Elkind, David. Child Development: 
A Core Approach. New York: John Wiley & Sons 
Inc., 1972. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Worksheets 
Appendix A, pp. 103-106 
Pamphlet 


“Three to Six: Your Child Starts to School, “Public 
Affairs Pamphlet. 


Films 


“The Aggressive Child” (30 min), “The Child, Part 3” 

(28 min), “Children’s Emotions” (22 min), “Children’s 

Fantasies’ (21 min), “Emotions of Children,” 

“Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives” (22 min), 

“He Acts His Age” (13 min), “Terrible Twos and 

Trusting Threes” (22 min), McGraw-Hill Films. 

“A Long Time to Grow” (2 parts-72 min), “Early 

Expressionists” (15 min), “Four-and-Five-Year—Olds 

in School” (35 min), Modern Talking Picture Service. 

apverybody Rides the Carousel” (72 min), Pyramid 
ilms. 

“Fears of Children” (29 min), International Film 

Bureau. 

“Growth on Intelligence in the Preschool Years” (30 

min), Davidson Films, 

“Human Growth III” (20 min), Perennial Education. 

“The Preconceptual Stage” (30 min), Time— ife Films. 


Filmstrips 


“How an Average Child Behaves: Birth to Age 
Five,” Parents Magazine Films. 

From Understanding Early Childhood Series: “The 
Child’s Point of View,’ “The Development of 
Feelings in Children,” Parents Magazine Films. 

Parts A and B from New York Times Series: “Motor 
Skills,” “Perceptual Skills,” New York Times. 





ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


Have the class discuss egocentric thinking in 
young children. Ask students to give examples which 
illustrate this concept. Then hold a class discussion 
based on questions similar to the following: 


Can examples of egocentric thinking be found 
in your peer group? In adult conversations? 
Give some examples. 

What are some causes of an adolescent or 
adult remaining at the level of egocentric 
thinking? 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Show students pictures of a mountain scene, an 
autumn scene, a farm scene, a city scene, and a 
seascape. Ask students to describe what views (other 
than the one shown in each picture) exist. After all 
the students have responded, have them compile the 
responses. 


¢ Have the students ask children in nursery school, 
in the second grade, and in the third or fourth grade 
the same question (rewording the question, if 
necessary). Have. students record the answers the 
children give. Help the class compile and compare the 
answers given by the children in the different age 
groups. 


RESOURCES 


Transparencies 


“Development of a Young Child,” “Growing Patterns 
in Children,” Co-ed/Forecast. 
“Growth and Development Patterns,” 3M Company. 


Community 


Children in the community; nursery schools and 
childcare centers 


Books 


Hunt, J. McVicker. Intelligence and Experience. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1961. 

Piaget, Jean. The Child’s Conception of the World. 
Patterson, NY: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 1963. 
Piaget, Jean, The Language and Thought of the Child. 
New York: The World Publishing Co., 1963. 
White, Burton L. The First Three Years of Life. New 

York: Avon Books, 1978. 


Films 
“Growth of Intelligence in the Preschool Years” (30 
min), Davidson Films. 
“How Do Children Think?” (30 min), Time-Life 
Films. 
Filmstrips 
Part C of New York Times Series: “Cognitive Skills,” 
New York Times. 


Understanding Early Childhood Series: “Preparing 
the Child for Learning.” Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Community 
Children in community 
Other 


Resources from the previous activity. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Hold a discussion with students based on such 
questions as: 
° Which group saw the most possibilities for 
the existence of things that were not actually 
in the pictures? Why? 


. What are some reasons for the responses 
given by different children in the same age 
group? 

° What are some differences in the answers 


given by the children and those given by you 
and your peers? What are some reasons for 
these differences? 


Objective 1 


Have students..ask. 2- to. 5-year-old children 
questions related to space. Examples of questions for 
students to ask are: 

How big is your house? 
Where do you live? 

Where do airplanes fly? 
Where do you like to play? 
* What is under the floor? 
What is above the ceiling? 
* Where do birds live? 
Where do you sleep? 


Have students compile the responses and identify 
which responsive words were most frequently used for 
different age groups. Then have students compare 
their findings with the information in the text and 
other resources relative to concepts of space 
commonly held by children of various ages. 


Objectives 1, 2 


¢ Ask students to think of some childhood games 
that helped them with their understanding of space 
concepts. 


Objective 1 


¢ Have students ask children to complete the 
following statements orally to get a picture of the 
child’s concept of relationships. 


A mother is 
* A father is 
A grandmother is 














I live 
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RESOURCES 


Films 


“The Growing Mind” (4 films-30 min each), “How 
Do Children Think?” (30 min), Time and Life Films. 


Filmstrips 

Part C of the New York Times Series: “Cognitive 
Skills,” New York Times. 

“Piaget Preschool Program in Action” (4 parts), 


Center for Media Development of the American 
Science and Engineering Society. 


Other 


Appropriate resources from the preceding activities. 


ACTIVITIES 





Airplanes are used for 
*) Alike 
Mother always 
Father always 











Have students compile the responses and identify 
which responsive words were most frequently used for 
different age groups. Then have students compare 
their findings with the information in the text and 
other resources relative to concepts of relationships 
commonly held by children of various ages. 


Objective 1 


Have students conduct an exercise similar to the 
previous one with children between the ages of about 
2 and 6 or 7 years on the topic of time. Suggested 
questions for students to ask are: 


Is it morning or afternoon? 
* What day is it? 
What time is it? 
* What month is it? 
How many minutes in an hour? 
When do you take a nap? 
What do you do in winter? 
How old are you? 
7 sissies, OF P.Mi7 


Objective 1 


Have students debate: “Children have a better 
concept of time when parents talk to them in terms of 
time’ vs. “Time concepts emerge from age 
maturation.” 


Objective 1 


* Have the students conduct some of Piaget’s 
famous experiments on conservation with 
preschoolers. For example, have students pour water 
from one glass container to another container, taller 


RESOURCES 


Appropriate resources from the preceding activities. 


Worksheet 
Appendix A, p. 103 
Films 


“Growth of Intelligence in the Preschool Years” (30 
min), Davidson Films. 

“How Do Children Think?’ (30 min), Time and Life 
Films. 

“Talking Together” (14 min), Modern Talking Picture 
Service. 


Filmstrip 


Understanding Early Childhood Series: “Preparing 
the Child for Learning,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Books 


Piaget, Jean. The Origins of Intelligence in Children. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1966. 

Piaget, Jean. The Child’s Conception of the World, 
Patterson, NY: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 1963. 
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ACTIVITIES 


and thinner than the first, as preschoolers watch. 
Then have the students ask the children if the second 
glass holds more or less water or the same amount as 
the first glass held. Have the students record their 
responses. 

* Compile the students’ findings in class and discuss 
the nature of preschoolers’ thinking in terms of 
Piaget's theory of cognitive development. 


Objectives 1, 2 


Discuss the functions of play in the cognitive 
development of young children and the idea that play 
is children’s “work”. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Have students bring to class pictures from 
magazines or family albums of preschool children 
involved in different kinds of play, such as fantasy 
and imitative play. Ask the students to explain how 
each type of play promotes intellectual, physical, 
emotional, and/or social growth in the child. 


Objective 2 
* Assign students to interview the directors of 
several preschools about the various philosophies of 
preschool education. Or invite preschool directors to 
class for a panel discussion of this topic. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 

* Hold a brainstorming session with students to list 

types of equipment, facilities, and other elements of a 

playground designed for a group of children from 2 

to 12 years old. 

* Have students discuss such questions as: 

* Which elements of the playground might 
frustrate children of certain ages? Why? 

* What safeguards -would have to be 
implemented to prevent injury to the children 
who would be using the playground? 
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RESOURCES 


Piaget, Jean. The Language and Thought of the Child. 
New York: The World Publishing Co., 1963. 


Books 


Caplan, Frank, ed. The Parenting Advisor. New York: 
Anchor Press, 1978. 

Hymes, James L. The Child Under Six. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1971. 

Smart, Mollie S., and Smart, Russell C. Children: 
Development and Relationships. New York: 
‘Macrnillan Publ. Inc. Co., 1972. 

Stone, LJ., and Church, J. Childhood and 
Adolescence. New York: Random House Inc., 
1979. 


Filmstrips 


Child Development and Child Health series: “Play 
and Self—Expression,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 
Developing Creative Thought in Children Series: 
“Growing Through Make-Believe,” “Imagination 
and the Creative Process,’ Parents’ Magazine 
Films. 

Effective Parent Series: “Learning through Play,” 
Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Community 


Directors of nursery schools in the local area 


Pamphlets 


“Let’s Play Outdoors,” “Play and Playgrounds,” “The 
Significance of the Young  Child’s Motor 
Development,” National Association for the Education 
of Young Children. 

“The Playground of the LINC Children’s Center,” 
Learning Institute of North Carolina. 

“School before Six,’ College of Human Ecology, 
Cornell University. 

Southeastern Day Care Project, “Planning 
Playgrounds for Day Care,” Day Care and Child 
Development Council of America. 





ACTIVITIES 


Which suggestions made in class might be 
appropriate for neighborhoods which have 
children of varying ages? 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


Ask students to form groups to plan (and prepare, 
if appropriate) play areas and equipment suitable for 
the promotion of good physical development of a 
group of 2- to 5-year-old children. Ask each group to 
defend their plans. 

* Hold a discussion with students based on such 
questions as: 


What are some similarities and differences in 
the needs for the different age groups? 


What might be some benefits of having 
children ranging in age from 2 to 5 sharing 
the same play area? What are some possible 
disadvantages? 


If you were planning a play area and 
equipment for a group of 2-year-olds only 
(or 3-year-olds, or 4—year-olds, etc.), what are 
some reasons you would need to provide a 
variety of activities and equipment for 
children of the same ages? 

What are some adjustments or adaptations 
which might need to be made for children 
with physical handicaps? 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


Assign students to eyaluate books for 2- to 
S-year-olds on the basis of sex role portrayal, 
morality, racial and ethnic representation, and 
accuracy of concepts presented. Then have students 
prepare a list of books which are appropriate for 
young children based on their evaluations. (Similar 
activities can be conducted for evaluating children’s 
toys, games, activities, learning centers, etc.) 


RESOURCES 


Community 


Directors of nursery schools, day care centers, 
elementary schools in the community; child 


development specialists 


Books 


Cherry, Clare. Creative Movement for the Developing 
Child. Belmont, CA: Fearon-Pitman Publishers 
nee 1971, 

Child Care Handbook. Washington: American Home 
Economics Association, 1975. 

Livingston, Samuel. Living with Epileptic Seizures. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas, 1973. 

Taylor, Barbara J. A Child Goes Forth. Provo, UT: 
Brigham Young University Press, 1980. 

Wender, Paul. The Hyperactive Child & the Learning 
Disabled Child. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1978. 


Pamphlets 


“A Blind Child Too Can Go to Nursery School,” 
American Foundation for the Blind. 

“Planning Environments for Young Children,” 
National Association for the Education of Young 
Children. 

“Toys for Early Development of the Young Blind 
Child,” Instructional Materials Center Services for the 
Visually Impaired. 

“The Visually Impaired Child,’ American Printing 
House for the Blind. 


Filmstrips 


Part A of The New York Times Series: “Motor 
Skills,’ New York Times. 


Other 


Appropriate resources from the preceding activity. 


Books 


Child Care Handbook. Washington: American Home 
Economics Association, 1975. 

Sprung, Barbara. Non-sexist Education for Young 
Children: A Practical Guide. New York: Citation 
icons, Une Fieh 


Pamphlets 
“Bibliography of Books for Children,” Association for 
Childhood International. 
“The Black Experience in Children’s Books,” Office 
of Children’s Services, New York Public Library. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Divide students into at least 4 groups and ask each 
group to desing 3 activities for preschool-age children 
which will promote either physical, emotional, social, 
or intellectual developmént. Many activities will likely 
promote development in more than one area, but 
have each group focus on a specific type of 
development. (For example, drawing or painting may 
promote both physical and intellectual development.) 


Ask each group to present its activities to the rest 
of the class for discussion and evaluation. 
* Arrange for students to work with preschoolers 
and try out some of the activities they developed. 
After the students do this, have them report and 
discuss the children’s reactions and what they (the 
students) might do differently if they were to work 
with the children another time. 
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RESOURCES 


“Books in the Preschool: A Guide to Selecting, 
Purchasing, and Using Children’s Books,” Educational 
Resources Information Center. 

“Children’s Books of the Year,’ Child Study 
Association of America. 

“Multi-Ethnic Books for Young Children,” 
“Promoting Cognitive Growth,” National Association 
for the Education of Young Children. 


Books 


Caney, Stephen. Szephen Caney’s Toy Book. New 
York: Workman Publishing Co., 1973. 

Caplan, Frank and Caplan, Theresa. The Power of 
Play. New York: Doubleday and Co. Inc., 1973. 

Cherry, Clare. Nursery School Bulleting Boards. 
Belmont, CA: Fearon—-Pitman Publishers Inc., 
1973. 

Child Care Handbook. Washington: American Home 
Economics Association, 1975. 

Flynn, Elizabeth and LaFaso, John. Designs in 
Affective Education. Paramus, NY: Paulist Press, 
1974. 

Freed, Alvyn. TA for Tots (and Other Prinzes). 
Sacramento: Jalmar Press, 1974. 

Mann, John. Learning to Be: The Education of 
Human Potential. New York: The Free Press, 
1972. 

Scargall, Jeanne. /00] Ways to Have Fun with 
Children. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1978. 

Sharp, Evelyn. Thinking Is Child’s Play. New York: 
Avon Books, 1970. 

Sprung, Barbara. Non-sexist Education for Young 
Children. New York: Citation Press, 1975. 

Taylor, Barbara J. When I Do, I Learn. Provo, UT: 
Brigham Young University Press, 1974. 


Pamphlets 
“Art for Children’s Growing.” “Feelings,” “Music for 
Children’s Living,” Association for Childhood 
Education International. 
“Creative Activities for Young Children,’ “The 
Meaning of Creative Expression,” Bank Street 
Publications. 
“Curriculum Is What Happens,’ “Promoting 
Cognitive Growth,” “Water, Sand and Mud as Play 
Materials,” National Association for the Education of 
Young Children. 
“Preschool Guide,” Colorado Association of Future 
Homemakers of America. 
“Recipes for Fun,” Parents as Resources Projects. 
“Toys You Can Make.” Kansas State Cooperative 
Extension Service. 





ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
° Have students select several toys that are suitable 
for children 2 to 5 years old. Ask the students haw 
these toys would help a child grow intellectually, 
physically, and/or socially. 


RESOURCES 


Worksheets 
Appendix A, pp. 00-00 
Case Studies 


Case studies in the text on pages 148, 149, 150, 154, 
155, and 157, Chapter 10. 


Films 


“Children Learning by Experience,” New York 
University Film Library. 

“Early Expressionists” (15 min), “Head Start to 
Confidence” (20 min), “Jennie Is a Good Thing” (18 
min), “Organizing Free Play” (22 min), McGraw-Hill 
Films 

“The Growing Child” (30 min), Time and Life Films. 
“How Children Learn ‘(20 min), Preschool Primary 
Productions. 

“Planning Creative Play Equipment for Young 
Children” (16 min), University of California 
Extension Media. 

“Setting the Stage for Learning (22 min), Churchill 
Films. 


Filmstrips 


Parts, A, B, and C of The New York Times Series: 
“Motor Skills, “Perceptual Skills,” “Cognitive 
Skills.” 

“Piaget Preschool Program in Action,” Center for 
Media Development of the American Science and 
Engineering Society. 

Child Development and Child Health Series: Play and 
Self-Expression, “Parents” Magazine Films. 

Developing Creative Thought in Children Series: 
“Growing Through Make-Believe,” Parents’ 
Magazine Films. 

“Who AM I?” Scholastic Magazines. 


Kits 


“Sensory Awareness,” New York Times. 
“10 Steps to Learning,” Reader’s Digest Associaton. 


Community 


Nursery schools, day care centers, child care centers; 
children in the community 


Pamphlets 


“Choosing Toys for Children of All Ages,” American 
Toy Institute. 

“Cognitive and Mental Development in the First Five 
Years of Life,” National Institutes of Mental Health. 
“For Kids’ Sake,” U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objective 1 


Arrange for students so observe children of various 
ages as they play and list the emotional and/or social 
behaviors they observe. Hold a discussion about the 
appropriateness of the behaviors for the ages of the 
children observed. 
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RESOURCES 


Filmstrip 
“Safe-Toy Environments,” J.C. Penney. 
Transparencies 


“Importance and Selection of Toys,” 3M Company. 


Books 


Callwood, J. Love Hate, Fear, Anger and the Other 
Lively Emotions. Garden City, NY: Newcastle, 
1971. 

Fraiberg, Selma. The Magic Years. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1968. 

LeShan, Eda. What Makes Me Feel This Way? New 
York: Macmillan Publ. Co. Inc., 1972. 


Pamphlets 


“Aggressiveness in Children,” Child Study Association 
of America. 

“Anger in Children,’ American Association of 
Elementary—Kindergarten—Nursery Educators. 
“Feelings,” Association for Childhood Education 
International. 

“Your Child’s Emotional Health,” Public Affairs 
Pamphlet. 


Films 


“The Aggressive Child” (30 min), “Children’s 
Emotions” (22 min), “Shyness” (23 min), 
McGraw-Hill Films. 

“Family Circus” (10 min), “Fears of Children” (29 
min), “First Friends” (22 min), International Film 
Bureau. 

“Guiding Behavior” (20 min), Churchill Films. 

viibeel: Angry lieel Loving: a lshcemscacdss 
“Problem Behavior of the Average Child” (45 
min), Parents’ Magazine Films. 

“Jamie-The Story of a Sibling” (28 min), “The World 
of Three” (28 min), National Film Board of 
Canada. 


Filmstrips 
“The Development of Feelings in Children,” Parents’ 
Magazine Films. 
“Fear,” “Shyness,” International Film Bureau. 


Community 


Children from the community; local nursery school(s) 
and/or child care centers 


ACTIVITIES 


Objective 1 
* Have the class clip pictures from old magazines to 
make a large collage which shows various ways 
children express their emotions (such as love, fear, 
anger, jealousy, rivalry, aggression, etc.) 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Divide the class into groups and have each group 
role play in at least two ways a situation which 
involves children and their emotions: first, in a way 
that does not help children recognize their emotions 
and deal with them in a constructive manner; and, 
second, in a way that helps children to accept their 
emotions and deal with them in constructive ways. 
Suggestions for situations are: 


* a child who clings to his or her parents when 
the parent is leaving 


a child who is afraid of a cat or dog (or of 
the dark, etc.) 


a child who is jealous of the attention given a 
sibling by a grandparent 
a child who is angry at a playmate 


After the role playing of each situation is 
completed, discuss with the students such questions 
as: 


In each situation, was the child helped to 
grow emotionally, that is, helped to accept 
and express emotion appropriately for his or 
her age? Or was the child made to feel guilty 
or inadequate for feeling the way he or she 
did? 

What are some likely outcomes jf children are 
usually made to feel guilty for having 
emotions instead of being helped to deal with 
them in constructive ways? 

What are some appropriate ways for adults 
and others to help children deal with 
emotions expressed in each of _ the 
role-playing situations? In other situations 
you can think of? 


Have students try out with children they know 
some of the techniques they used in class to help 
children express their emotions in a constructive way; 
then report back to class on the outcomes. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


Have students study, discuss, and practice with 
each other communication techniques for adults and 
others to use with children which: 

* promote development of a _ positive 

self-concept in the child 


RESOURCES 


Old magazines, newspapers, and other sources of 
pictures of children 


Books 


Fine, Marvin J. Parents vs. Children: Making the 
Relaionship Work. New York: Spectrum, 1979. 
Freed, Alvyn M. TA for Tots (and Other Prinzes). 
Sacramento: Jalmar Press, 1976. 

Ginott, Haim. Between Parent and Child New York: 
Macmillan Publ. Co. Inc., 1969. 

Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. New 
York: Peter Wyden Inc., 1970. 

Scharlett, Elisabeth L. Kids: Day In and Day Out. 
New York: Fireside Press, 1979. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Worksheet 
Appendix A, p. 106 
Filmstrip 
“It's Good to Be Me,” Q-ED Productions. 
“Everyday Problems of Young Children,’ “The 
Development. of “Feelings” in“ Children, 7 ace 
Hope-The Importance of Emotional and Social 
Development,” Parents’ Magazine Films, Inc. 
Community 
Children in the community; siblings and other 
relatives of the students; nursery schools or child-care 
centers 


Other 


Resources from the preceding activity 


Books 


Callahan, Sidney Cornelia. Parenting: Principles and 
Politics of Parenthood. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1974, 
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ACTIVITIES 


* encourage independence and acceptance of 
responsibility on the part of the child 

preserve the child’s self-respect 

* promote security and trust on the part of the 
child 

recognize the child’s stage of development 

* meet the needs of the child 

* acknowledge the child’s feelings 


Students can create the situations for practicing 
various techniques based on their own range of 
experience or take ideas from case studies or books. 
Suggested situations might involve discipline 
problems, expression of emotions, handling a temper 
tantrum, sibling rivalry, etc. 


* After students have had the opportunity to 
practice the communication techniques with each 
other, assign them to try the various techniques with 
several children and report back to class on the 
effectiveness of these techniques on communication 
with the children. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


* Have the students write a short paper on the ways 
parents can help encourage a positive self-concept in 


a child. 


Objective 1, 2, 3 


Assign students to read the case study on page 
3: Chapter 11, about Lisa getting a shot. Discuss 
questions similar to the following with the students: 
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RESOURCES 


Dinkmeyer, Don and McKay, Gary D. Raising a 
Responsible Child: Practical Steps to Successful 
Family Relationships. New York: Simon and 
Schuster Inc., 1973. 

Faber, Adele and Mazlish, Elaine. Liberated 
Parents/Liberated Children. New York: Avon 
Books, 1975. 

Freed, Alvyn. TA for Tots (and Other Prinzes). 
Sacramento: Jalmar Press, 1974. 

Ginott, Haim. Between Parent and Child. New york: 
Macmillan Publ. Co. Inc., 1969. 

Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. New 
York: Peter H. Wyden Inc., 1970. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Periodical 


Brown, Catherine Caldwell. “It Changed My Life.” 
Psychology Today. November 1976, p. 47. 


Worksheet 
Appendix A, p. 106 


Films 
“Being an Effective Parent,’ “Thomas Gordon on 
Being an Effective Parent’ (45 min), American 
Personnel and Guidance Association Film 
Depanumentan 
“Bridging the Gap” (30 min), Cinematic Concepts 
Corporation. 
“Child Behavior-You” (11 min), Benchmark Films. 
“First Friends” (22 min), International Film Bureau. 
“Hello up There” (9 min), New York University Film 
Library. 
Working with Children Series: “Encouraging Healthy 
Development in Children,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Community 


Nursery schools, child care centers, kindergartens; 
children in the community 


Other 


Appropriate resources from the preceding activity 


ACTIVITIES 


What seemed to be the effect on Lisa of 
telling her the truth about getting a shot? 
Why do you think Lisa was surprised that her 
cousin said the shot would hurt? 

What effect do you think lying to children 
has on them as they grow and develop? 

What are some similar situations (to Lisa 
going for a shot) in which adults often are not 
truthful with children (or do not recognize 
the fact that children know they are not being 
told the truth)? 


Objectives 1, 2 


Have students react to the statement “Discipline is 
good for young children: (or “Discipline is damaging 
to young children” or a similar statement). 

* Assign students to explore resources about 
children and discipline to either refute or support the 
statement to which they reacted above. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Auerback, A.B. The Why and How of Discipline. New 
York: Child Study Press, 1974. 

Comer, James and Poussaint, Alvin. Black Child Care. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1975. 

Craig, Sidney D. Raising Your Child Not by Force, 
But by Love. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1973. 

Dinkmeyer, Don and McKay, Gary D. Raising a 
Responsible Child: Practical Steps. to Successful 
Family Relationships. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1973. 

Dodson, Fitzhugh. How to Parent. New York: 
American Library, 1970. 

Dreikurs, Rudolf. Coping with Children’s Misbehavior. 
New York: Hawthorn Books Inc., 1972. 

Fraiberg, Selma. The Magic Years. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1968. 

Ginott, Haim. Between Parent and Child. New York: 
Macmillan Publ. Co. Inc., 1968. 

Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. New 
York: Peter H. Wyden Inc., 1970. 

Graybard, Paul S. Positive Parenthood: Solving 
Parent-Child Conflicts Through Behavior 
Modification. New York: Plume, 1977. 

Grey, Loren. Discipline without Fear. New York: 
Hawthorn Books Inc., 1972. 

Discipline without Tyranny. New York, 
Hawthorn Books Inc., 1972. 

Jennings, Margie Sumrall. Decisions in Living. 
Lexington, MA: Ginn and Company, 1976. 

Kagan, Jerome. Understanding Children: Behavior, 
Motives and Thought. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich Inc., 1971. 

Norton, G. Ron. Parenting. New York: Spectrum, 
LOT Te 

Salk, Lee. What Every Child Would Like His Parents 
to Know. New York: Warner, 1972. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objective 3 
* Have students role play various situations which 
involve children and discipline. Have students who 
are not actively involved in a role-playing situation 


evaluate the discipline shown in terms of the. 


following: 


* Did the discipline contribute to keeping the 
child’s self-esteem intact? If not, how could 
the situation have been handled so the child’s 
self-esteem was not a victim? 

In what ways did the discipline help the child 
to develop a sense of self-control over his or 
her actions? 

How were the child’s feelings taken into 
consideration? 
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RESOURCES 


Periodical 


Brown, Catherine Caldwell. “It Changed My Life.” 
Psychology Today. November 1976, p. 47. 


Pamphlets 


“A Guide to Discipline,” National Association for the 
Education of Young Children. 

“Discipline,” Association for Childhood Education 
International. 

“Discipline through Affection,” “The Hows and Whys 
of Discipline,” Child Study Association of America. 
“How to Discipline Your Children,” Public Affairs 
Pamphlets. 


Films 


“Discipline and Self-control” (25 min), Modern 
Talking Picture Service. 

“Emotions of Children” (22 min), McGraw-Hill 
Films. 

“Guiding Behavior” (20 min), Churchill Films. 

“The Hickory Stick” (28 min) International Film 
Bureau. 


“Target Five” (48 min), Psychological Films. 

“Your Child and Discipline,” National Education 

Association. 
Filmstrips 

Children in Crisis Series: “Child Abuse and Neglect,” 
Parents’ Magazine Films. 

“Everyday Problems of Young Children,’ “The 
Parent as Teacher,’ Parents’ Magazine Films. 
Slides/Cassette 


“Focus on Discipline,’ Childhood Resources. 


Worksheet 
Appendix A, p. 106 
Other 


Resources from the preceding activity 
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ACTIVITIES 


What are some things you would have done 
differently if you had been handling the 
situation? Why? 


QUEST ACTIVITIES 


Suggest that students watch television programs 
for children for evidence of attempts to help 
children develop physically, _ intellectually. 
emotionally, and/or socially. If appropriate, have 
students write a paper about their conclusions. 


Have students plan field trips or outings in their 
own communities which would be of interest to 
children and would be learning experiences for 
them. Suggest that students produce a booklet 
containing this information for distribution to 
parents in the communities. 


Assign students to explore and compare various 
philosophies of childrearing. 


Have students work with children who are 
handicapped in some way. 

* Establish a play group of handicapped and 
normal children. 

Develop toys and games for use by the 
handicapped in the play group. 

“Adopt” a handicapped child as a “brother” 
or “‘sister” and plan activities to do together 
once or twice a week. 


RESOURCES 
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Chapters 


13 The School Age Child: Physical 
Development 


14 The School Age Child: Intellectual 
Development 


15 The School Age Child: Moral 
Development 


16 The School Age Child: Social 
Development 





Major Concepts 
development of the school age child 
meeting the needs of the school age child 


factors affecting the development of the school age 
child 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Hold a class discussion about ways _ parents, 
teachers, and other adults can: 

* help children and adolescents understand and 
accept the physical changes taking place in 
their bodies 
help children and young people cope with 
problems which result from physical changes 
during these stages of development 
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Objectives 


1, The learner will understand the development 
of the school age child. 


2. The learner will analyze factors which affect 
the development of the school age child. 


3. The learner will demonstrate ways to meet 
the needs of the school age child. 


RESOURCES 


Book 


Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Films 


“Growing Up: Preadolescence,” Coronet Instructional 
Media. 

“From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine” (21 min), “From 
Ten to Twelve” (26 min), “The Teens” (26 min), 
National Film Board of Canada. 

“The Trying Time” (20 min), Planned Parenthood 
Center of Seattle. 


Filmstrip 


“Reflections of Myself-The Adolescent Experience,” 
Guidance Associates. 

The Forgotten Years series: “Physical Development, 
Parents Magazine Films. 


hy 


Transparencies 


“Growth and Development Patterns,’ “Growth: 
Quantitative and Qualitative’ 3M Company. 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


Have students make collages based on the lists on 
pages 206-220 in Chapter 13. Physical development, 
characteristics behavior, and special needs should be 
represented in each collage. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Invite a panel to speak to the class about ways 
early or late physical development can affect an 
individual’s self-image. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


Hold a class discussion about possible personality 
traits that might develop from being the thinnest, 
fattest, smallest, largest, most athletic, clumsiest, most 
verbal, earliest to learn to read, last to learn to read, 
etc. 
* Based on the outcomes of the discussion, have 
students role play positive ways to handle situations 
which involve children with characteristics that set 
them apart from others. 


Objective 2 
* Have students make a list of famous people that 
have overcome a physical trait or handicap. 
Identify each person’s accomplishment in relation 
to their difficulty. Discuss such questions as: 
* How did each person overcome their handicap? 
What’ personality traits do you think these people 
have in common? 
* Why do you think some people successfully over— 
come their handicaps while others fail to try? 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Have students discuss and/or role play situations 
which encourage positive self-concepts and 
self-identification in children. 


RESOURCES 


Old magazines, newspapers, and other sources of 
pictures of children 


Community 


Mental health and medical personnel from the 
community 


Books 


Dobson, James, Hide or Seek. Old Tappan, NJ: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1974. 


Kennedy, Eugene. /f You Really Knew Me Would 
You Still Like Me? New York: Argus 
Communications, 1975. 


Yashima, Taro. Crow Boy. New York: Penguin Books, 
Inc. 1976. 


Films 
“It Feels Like You’re Left out of the World’ (28 
min), Contemporary Films. 
“Little Bigots’” (11 min), “There’s Nobody Else Like 
You” (14 min), AIMS Instructional Media. 

Filmstrip 
“Is There Anybody Else Like Me?” Centron 
Educational Films. 


The, Forgotten » Years Series “AmSensemonescine 
Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Resources listed with preceding activities 


Books 


Chafetz, Janet Saltzman. Masculine’Feminine or 
Human? Itasca, IL: F. E. Peacock Publishers, 
1978. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


* Have students collect and bring to class several 
games, toys, and books for children ages 6-10. Divide 
the class into groups and have each group analyze 
items based on these criteria: 

* learnings a child might gain from a content 
point of view or about a specific topic 
learnings a child might gain from a process 
point of view (how to do something) 
degree to which creativity is encouraged 
contribution to moral development 
contribution to physical, cognitive, and/or 
social development 
sex role and ethnic group stereotyping 
minority representation 
realism of the story or situation 


Students might also analyze children’s television 
programs according to similar criteria. 
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RESOURCES 


Erikson, Erik. Identity: Youth and Crisis. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co. Inc., 1968. 

Faber, Adele, and Mazlish, Elaine. Liberated 
‘Parents/Liberated Children. New York: Grosset 
and Dunlap Inc., 1974. 

Holt, John. How Children Fail. New York: Dell 
Publishing Co., 1965. 

Yamamoto, Kaoru (ed.) The Child and His Image: 
Self-concept in the Early Years. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1972. 


Pamphlets 


“Parents and Teenagers,” Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
Ridenour, N. “Building Self-Confidence in Children,” 
Science Research Associates. 

Walton, Frances X., and Powers, Robert. L. 
“Winning Children Over,” Practical Psychology 
Associates. 


Filmstrips 


The Forgotten Years’ Series” A= Sense for socliss 
Parents Magazine Films. 
With Pride to Progress Series: “The Black Child,” 
The Puerto Rican Child,” “The Chicano Child,” 
Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Other 


Pertinent references from the preceding activity 


Books 


Child Care Handbook, Washington: American Home 
Economics Association. 1975. 

Sprung, Barbara. Non-sexist Education for Young 
Children: A Practical Guide. New York: Citation 
ress, 19:55 


Pamphlets 


“The Black Experience in Children’s Books,” Office 
of Children’s Services. New York Public Library. 
“Channeling Children: Sex Stereotyping on Prime 
Time TV,” Women on Words and Images 


Slides 


“Dick and Jane as Victims,’ Women on Words and 
Images. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


Have students identify and discuss group games 
they played when they were younger and some they 
still play. Hold a discussion with students about the 
learnings these games provided for them when they 
were younger as well as presently. 

Have students create or identify games for school 
age children that promote physical, emotional, social, 
and cognitive growth. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Ask students to conduct some experiments based 
on Piaget’ Development Theory of Conservation 
using children and adults of various ages as the 
subjects. Hold a discussion based on the results. Also 
have students discuss the importance of this theory in 
relation to teaching/learning situations with children. 


Objective 2, 3 
* Have students make a list of factors which 
promote children’s success in school. Have the 
students consider psychological and emotional factors 
in the home as well as in the classroom. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Caplan, Frank, and Caplan, Theresa. The Power of 
Play. Garden City, NY: Doubleday and Co. Inc., 
1973. 

ptonerissedh fand= Church) (iin aChvdkood. and 
Adolescence. New York: Random House Inc., 
1970. 


Films 


“Cockaboody” (9 min), Pyramid Films. 

“My Own Yard to Play In” (10 min), McGraw-Hill 
Films. 

“We're Gonna Have Recess” (9 min), Parents’ 
Magazine Films Inc. 


Books 


Furth, Hans, and Wachs, Harry. Thinking Goes to 
School: Piaget’s Theory in Practice. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1974. 

Furth, Hans, and Wachs, Harry. Thinking Goes to 
School: Piaget’s Theory in Practice with Additional 
Thoughts. New York: Oxford University Press, 
197.5: 


Films 


“Growth of Intelligence in the Preschool Years” (30 
min), Davidson Films. 

“Piaget's Development Theory: Conservation” (28 
min), University of Illinois. 


Community 


Adults and children in the community 


Book 


Dinkmeyer, Don, and Dreikurs, Rudolf. Encouraging 
Children to Learn: The Encouragement Process. 
Englewood Cliffs. NJ: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1963. 


Filmstrips 


ice etoroten Years “Series, © ine ~ school 
Experience,” “The Growth of Intelligence,” Parents’ 
Magazine Films. 

The Parent Involvement Series: “The Importance of 
Parent Involvement,’ “Parent-Teacher Communica- 
tion,” “Parents and Policy Making.” ‘Viewpoints 
On Parent Participation,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Have students investigate various learning 
disabilities and present reports to the class. Hold a 
discussion based on such questions as: 

* What are some ways learning disabilities can 
affect the emotional and social development of 
a child? 

What are some possible effects children with 
learning disabilities have on their families? 
What are some effects on a child if a learning 
disability is not discovered or is inaccurately 
diagnosed? 

Describe some advantages of having children 
with learning disabilities in a class with 
“normal” children. What are some possible 
disadvantages? 

* As an additional or alternate activity, students 
might also investigate the topic of gifted children. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Have students create situations for role playing 
which are examples of situations which might affect 
the moral development of a child. An example is: 
Six-year-old Johnny takes some coins from 
the “extra change” jar his family keeps on top of 
the refrigerator. Johnny’s father hears the change 
jingling in Johnny’s pocket and asks, “What do 
you have in your pocket?” 
Johnny says, “Nothing?” 
Johnny’s father does or says. . . 
Johnny does or says... 
and so on. 
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RESOURCES 
Books 


Blodgett, Harriet E. Mentally Retarded Children: What 
Parents and Others Should Know. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1972. 

Halchin, Lilla. Home Economics For Learners with 
Special Needs. Washington: Home Economics 
Education Association, 1976. 

Heubener, Theodore. Special Education Careers: 
Training the Handicapped Child New York: 
Franklin Watts Inc., 1977. 

Lerner, Janet W. Children with Learning Disabilities. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1976. 

Rosner, Jerome. Helping Children Overcome Learning 
Difficulties. New York: Walker and Company, 
LOT: 

Scharlatt, Elisabeth L. Kids: Day In and Day Out. 
New York: Fireside, 1979. 

Watson, Marjorie. Mainstreaming the Educable 
Mentally Retarded. | Washington: National 
Education Association, 1975. 


Pamphlet 


Reynolds, Maynard C., “Exceptional Children in 
Regular Classrooms,” U.S. Office of Education. 


Films 


“Bright Boy, Bad Scholar” (28 min), “Old Enough but 
Not Ready” (28 min), McGraw-Hill Films. 

“The Gifted Ones” (22 min), National Film Board of 
Canada. 

“They Call Me Names” (22 min), BFA Educational 
Media. 

“Times's Lost Children” (29 min), Indiana University. 


Filmstrips 


Children with Handicaps Series: “Intellectual 
Disabilities,” ““Educational and Language Disabilities,” 
“Support from the Family,’ “Support from 
Educators,” “Behavioral and Emotional Disabilities,” 
“Physical Disabilities,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Books 


Callahan, Sidney Cornelia. Parenting: Principles and 
Politics of Parenthood. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1974. 

Dinkmeyer, Don and McKay, Gary D. Raising a 
Responsible Child: Practical Steps to Successful 
Family Relationships. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1973. 

Duska, Ronald and Whelan, Mariellen. Moral 
Development: A Guide to Piaget and Kohlberg. 
Paramus, NJ: Paulist/Newman Press, 1975. 





AGLIVITIES 


Encourage students to role play the situations as 
many times as they have ideas about ways the 
situation might be handled. 

* Ask the class to take notes during the role playing 
based on questions such as these: 


* What effect does the behavior of the parent 
(or other adult) have on the child’s moral 
development? Why? 

Which behaviors shown promote the child’s 
moral development as a moral individual? 
Which behaviors hinder the  child’s 
development as a moral individual? Give 
reasons for your answers. 


What effect do you think the parent’s (or 
other adults) reactions in this situation are 
going to have on the child in similar situations 
in the future? Why? 

* When the role playing is over, hold a class 
discussion based on the students’ notes and the 
questions posed. If possible, also include in the 
discussion such questions as: 


* If_ were __ years old instead of ___ years 
old, in what ways might the situation have 
been handled differently? Why? 

* Why is it important that adults handle 
situations requiring disciplinary action (or a 
discussion of “right” and “‘wrong’’) differently 
for children of different ages? 


Objectives 1, 3 
* Have students create a bulletin board, collage, or 
other visual which illustrates ways to promote moral 
development in children. 


Objective 2 
* Have students relate situations in which they have 
felt comfortable telling the truth. Also ask them to 
think of situations in which they felt uncomfortable 
telling the truth or actually concealed the truth 
because they were so uncomfortable. (If students are 
unwilling to describe specific situations, encourage 
them to describe the feelings they had in these types 


RESOURCES 


Narramore, S. Bruce. An Ounce of Prevention: A 
Parent’s Guide to Moral and Spiritual Growth of 
Children. Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1973. 

Simon, Sidney, and Clark, Jay. Beginning Values 
Clarification. San Diego: Pennant Press, 1975. 
Sullivan, Edmund V. Moral Learning: Findings, 
Issues, and Questions. Paramus, NJ: 

Paulist/Newman Press, 1975. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Periodicals 


Cline,’ Foster with Elizabeth Jean Pascoe. “How 
Children Learn Right from Wrong.” Woman’s 
Day. 8 March 1977, p. 66. 

Woodward, Kenneth, “Who Should Teach Your 
Child Right from Wrong?” McCall’s, March 1976. 


Films 
“The Behavior Game” (8 min), “Vandalism: Crime or 
Prank?” (5 min), International Film Bureau. 
“The Children Were Watching,” Time and Life 
Films. 
“Problem Behavior of the Average Child” (45 min), 
Parents Magazine Films. 
“ThesPurse” (12 1/2 min), “The” Test’ (29° min), 
National Film Board of Canada. 

Filmstrips 


“Think ,of “Others. 4 Firsteées (2° Sparts). sGuidance 
Associates. 


Transparencies 


“Attributes of Character,” 3M Company. 


Old magazines and newspapers 


Resources listed with preceding activities. 
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ACTIVITIES 


of situations.) Then ask students to identify and 
discuss the reactions, behaviors, facial expressions, and 
verbal responses of other persons in these situations 
which caused them to either tell or conceal the truth. 
Encourage students to give reasons why the behaviors 
of others might cause them to tell the truth or not. (If 
appropriate, the role of guilt in these situations might 
also be discussed.) 
* Hold a discussion with students based on these 
questions: 

* Are there people you are willing to be truthful 
with no matter what the truth is? Why? 
Are there some people who make you feel 
uncomfortable if you tell the truth “no matter 
what”? Why? Does their behavior ever cause 
you to tell “little white lies” or to cover up the 
truth completely? Describe this behavior. 
How do you feel about your relationships with 
these people you described above? What do 
you think are some reasons you feel this way? 
Based on this discussion, what suggestions do 
you have for parents and other adults to 
encourage children to be truthful? 


Objective 1 
* Ask students to think of some incidents which 
show each of the four stages of moral judgment 
according to Piaget. One example follows: 


Incident: Teacher says, “Do not walk on the 
grass.” 


Stage I: A child toddles onto the grass and tries 
to play with the “Keep off the Grass” sign. 


Stage II: A child says, “My teacher told me to 
keep off the grass so I can’t walk on it to get to 
mother’s car at the curb.” 


Stage III: A child thinks, “We are not to play on 
the grass, but I can walk on it to get into the car 
or to get a ball that has bounced onto the grass.” 


Stage IV: A child thinks, “We can’t walk on this 
grass because it is newly seeded (or it’s too dry or 
too wet), but at this time of year, it’s all right to 
walk on the grass.” 
* Have the class discuss the importance of knowing 
the stages of moral development when dealing with 
children who have “disobeyed.” 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Have students survey children of various ages as 
well as some junior high and high school students. 
Suggested questions for the survey are: 


* What would you do if you saw a person steal 
groceries from a store? 
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RESOURCES 


Book 


Duska, Ronald and Whelan, Mariellen. Moral 
Development: A Guide to Piaget and Kohlberg. 
Paramus, NJ: Paulist/Newman Press, 1975. 


Periodical 


Woodward, Kenneth L. “Who Should Teach Your 
Child Right from Wrong?” McCall’s. March 1976. 


Books 


Duska, Ronald and Whelan, Mariellen. Moral 
Development: A Guide to Piaget and Kohlberg. 
Paramus, NJ: Paulist/Newman Press, 1975. 

Simond, Sidney B. Beginning Values Clarification. San 
Diego: Pennant Press, 1975. 





ACTIVITIES 


What would you do if you found a wallet 
with $1500 in it along with the owner’s name, 
address, and telephone number? 

* What would: you do if you found a 
twenty—dollar bill on the sidewalk? 

What would you do if you saw a classmate 
cheating on a test? 

What would you do if a person was lying 
about the behavior of another person who was 
absent, and this lie meant that the absent 
person would not be selected for an honor? 
What would you do if you saw two larger 
children beating up a smaller child? 

What would you do if you saw some children 
stealing a road sign? 

Have students compile the results and discuss 
such questions as: 

* What are some reasons for differences in 
answers given by people in the different age 
groups? 

Why do you think there are differences in 
answers given by persons in the same age 
groups? 


Objectives 1, 2 


Have students write a short paper on a Situation 
in which they were involved that posed a moral 
dilemma. Have them explain the situation, the 
alternatives they considered, and the decision they 
finally made. 


Objective 1 
* Have students observe themselves and make a 
note of all the symbols of identification that are 
obvious. Examples are class rings, time pieces, letter 
sweaters, engagement rings, name or initial pins, 
monogrammed items, etc. Hold a discussion on the 
relationship of these symbols to identification. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Hold a brainstorming session with students to list 
character traits. Encourage discussion after the list is 
complete. 


After the brainstorming session and any resulting 
discussion, ask students to list their strongest character 
traits. Then have them list the people, activities, 
behaviors, and responses that helped them to develop 
these traits. 

* Hold a discussion for students to identify ways 
they, and other adults, can help young children 
develop strong character traits. 


RESOURCES 


Simpson, Bert K. Becoming Aware of Values. San 
Diego: Pennant Press, 1973. 


Films 


“The Children Were Watching,” Time and Life 
Films. 

“Fhe» Purse” (12 172 min), “The Test” (Q9 min), 
National Film Board of Canada. 

“Vandalism: Crime or Prank?” (5 min), International 
Film Bureau. 


Community 


Children in the community 


Appropriate references from preceding activities. 


Books 


Callahan, Sidney Cornelia. Parenting: Principles and 
Politics of Parenthood. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1974. 

Kennedy, Eugene. Jf You Really Knew Me Would 
You Still Like Me? New York: Argus 
Communications, 1975. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


e 


Hold a discussion about the 
sibling(s) on a child sense of identity. 
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impact of (a) 


RESOURCES 


Films 


“The Behavior Game” (8 min), “Character 
Development Series” (6 films), “The Hickory Stick” 
(28 min), International Film Bureau. 

“The Cildren Were Watching,” Time and Life 
Films. 

“Dealing with Discipline Problems” (29 min), 
“Glasser on Discipline” (28 min), Media Five. 

“T Think (19 min), Wombat Productions. 

“Reward and Punishment” (14 min), McGraw-Hill 
Films. 


Filmstrip 


“Childhood at Risk,’ Minnesota Child Welfare 
Training Project. 

The Forgotten Years Series: ~A Sense of Self,” 
Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Videotapes 


“Preparing Children for the 21st Century” (series of 
11, each 30 min), University of Minnesota. 


Transparencies 


“Attributes of Character,’ 3M Company. 


Books 


Kagan, Jerome. Personality Development. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich Inc., 1971. 

Mussen, Paul and Conger, John. Child Development 
and Personality. Sth ed. New York: Harper and 
Row Publishers Inc., 1979. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Periodicals 


“Does the Only Child Grow up Miserable?” 
Psychology Today. May 1976. 

“Were You the Baby in the Family’ Woman’s Day. 
October 1974. 


Films 
“The Child’s Relationship with the family” (45 min), 
Parents Magazine Films. 
“Feather” (8 min), ACI Media. 
Filmstrips 
“Caring” (set of 4), ACI Media. 


“Childhood at Risk,’ Minnesota Child Welfare 
Training Project. 








ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


Divide the class into teams of four or five 
students and have various teams visit a nursery school, 
and elementary school, a supervised playground, and 
an unsupervised playground. Ask each group to 
observe the children in the assigned situation and 
make notes based on the following questions: 

* What were the characteristics of the children 
who showed qualities of leadership? 

What were the characteristics of the followers? 
Did the children give any clues to the people 
with whom they identify? If so, make note of 
them (such as television or radio personalities 
or characters, magazine or book characters, 
parents, etc.). 

Was the peer group influence stronger than 
teacher influence? 

What does the clothing worn by the children 
Suggest in the way of self-identity or 
identification with another person? 

In what ways did speech patterns or word 
usage indicate self-identification or 
identification with other persons? 


Have students compile and discuss their findings 
based on such questions as: 


Which children seemed to have a strong sense 
of identity? Good self-concept? On what 
basis did you make your judgments? 

Did those who seemed to have a strong sense 
of identity tend to be the same children with 
positive self-concept? Why do you think this 
is SO Or not so? 

How would you describe the children who did 
not appear to have a positive sense of 
identification? Self-concept? 

In what ways did the children’s self-concepts 
and senses of identity appear to affect their 
socialization and interaction with others? 

Why do you think it is important for adults to 
help children develop a strong sense of 
identity as well as a positive self-concept? 
Objectives 1, 2 

* Have a class discussion about the ways a person’s 
idenuty is revealed through his or her choice of 


friends, academic performance, clothing, food, and 
housing. 

Objectives 1, 2 

* Hold a class discussion on the statement “What 
you do speaks so loudly, I can’t hear what you say,” 


Then have the class discuss the statement as it might 
affect the following relationships: parent-child, 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Biller, Henry B. Father, Child and Sex Role. 
Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 1971. 

Briggs, Dorothy. Your Child’s Self-esteem: The Key to 
His Life. Garden City, NY: Doubleday and Co. 
Inc.. Inc., 1970. 

Dobson, James. Hide or Seek. Old Tappan, NJ: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1974. 

McCandles, Boyd. Children: Behavior and 
Development. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston Inc, 1977. 


Films 


“The Child’s Relationship with the Family” (45 min), 
Parents’ Magazine Films. 

“From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine” (21 min), “From 
ten to Twelve” (26 min), National Film Board of 
Canada. 

“Gabrielle and Selma” (13 min), BFA Educational 
Media. 

“T Am” (14 min), Wombat Productions. 

“It Feels Like You're Left out of the World’ (28 
min), Contemporary Films. 

“Look at Me” (5-film program, each 28 min), 
Perennial Education. 

“Reality of Success” (28 min), Media Five. 

“Yellow Summer” (30 min), lowa State University 
Media Center. 


Filmstrips 
“Childhood at Risk,’ Minnesota Child Welfare 
Training Project. 
The Forgotton Years Series: “A Sense of Self,” 
Parents Magazine Films. 
“Is There Anybody Else Like Me?’ Centron 
Educational Films. 

Community 


Children from schools in the community 


Appropriate resources from preceding activities 


Books 


Dreikurs, Rudolph. Coping with Children’s 
Misbehavior. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1972. 
Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. New 

York: Peter H. Wyden Inc., 1970. 
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ACTIVITIES 


spouse-spouse, teacher-student, peer group-peer 
eroup, young adult-adult. 


Objective 1 


* Provide students with old magazines and 
newspapers and ask them.to find pictures that depict 
the theories discussed in Chapter 16 of the text. Have 
them use this information to make a bulletin board or 
other visual display. 


Objectives 1, 2 


e 


Have the class discuss these questions: 

* What values can be gained by allowing a child 
to say, “I’m going out,” and “I’m going out to 
do nothing.” 

What are some disadvantages of this concept 
of free time? 


Objective 2 
* Show the filmstrips “Masculinity/Femininity” 
and/or “What Is Woman?/What Is Man?’ and/or 
have students play the game “Woman/Man.” Hold a 
discussion with students about what they learned. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Have the students observe children with parents, 
teachers, and other adults and note whether there are 
differences in the way children are treated. 

Hold a class discussion on this topic and have 
students give specific examples based on _ their 
observations. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Conduct a brainstorming session with students to 
list definitions of and ideas related to the terms 
“masculinity” and “femininity.” 
* Using the list have students discuss questions 
similar to these: 

* What are some ways people learn what is 
“masculine” and what is “feminine”? 
In what ways does a person’s idea about what 
is “masculine” and what is “feminine” affect 
his or her identity? Self-concept? Goals? 
What are some reasons a person’s ideas about 
“masculinity” and “femininity” might change? 
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RESOURCES 


Pamphlet 


Walton, Francis X. and Powers, Robert L. “Winning 
Children Over,” Practical Psychology Associates. 


Old magazines and newspapers 


Book 


Smith, R. P. ‘‘Where Did You Go?” “Out.” “What Did 
You Do?” “Nothing.” New York: W. W. Norton and 
Co. Inc., 1968. 


Other 


Appropriate references from the preceding activity 
Filmstrips 


“Masculinity/Femininity” “What Is Woman?/What Is 
Man?” Guidance Associates. 


Game 


‘“Woman/Man,” Psychology Today Games. 


Books 


Biller, Henry B. Father, Child and Sex’ Roles. 
Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 1971. 

Miller, Benjamin F.; Rosenberg, Edward B.; and 
Stackowski, Benjamin. Masculinity and Feminity. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1971. 

Morrison, Eleanor S., and Price, Mila Underhill. 
Values in Sexuality; A New Approach to Sex 
Education. New York: Hart Publishing Co. Inc., 
1974, 

Somerville, Rose M. /ntroduction to Family Life and 
Sex Education. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1972. 

Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 





ACTIVITIES 


In what ways do you think books, advertising, 
magazines, television, movies, etc. affect 
people’s ideas about “masculinity” and 
“femininity”? 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Have students hold a debate or panel discussion 
on the topic “Children should be taught that being 
‘human’ is more important than stressing ‘masculine’ 
or ‘feminine’ behavior.” 


Have students role play situations and/or develop 
a handbook or other visual which shows ways adults 
can help children develop strong “human” qualities 
and de-emphasize the concepts of strictly “masculine” 
and “feminine” traits. 


RESOURCES 


Periodicals 


Aldous, Joan. “Children’s Perceptions of Adult Role 
Assignment: Father Absence, Class, Race, and Sex 
Influence.” Journal of Marriage and the Family. 
February 1972, pp. 55-65. 

Mitchell E. “The Learning of Sex Roles through Toys 
and Books: A Woman’s View.” Young Children. 
Vol. 28, 1973, pp. 226-231. 


Filmstrips 


“American Man: Tradition and Change,” Butterick 
Publishing. 

“American Woman: New Opportunities,” Butterick 
Publishing. 

“Dick and Jane as Victims,’ Women on Words and 
Images. 

“Growing up Female,” Impact Films. 

“Male and Female Roles,” Globe Filmstrips. 


Books 


Chafetz, Janet Saltsman. Masculine/Feminine or 
Human? Itasca, IL: F. E. Peacock Publishers, 
1978. 

Clinebell, Charlotte Holt. Meet Me in the Middle: On 
Becoming Human Together. New York: Harper 
and Row Publishers Inc., 1973. 

Sprung, Barbara, Non-sexist Education for Young 
Children: A Practical Guide. New York: Citation 
Press, 1975. 

Zolotow, Charlotte. William’s Doll. New York: Harper 
and Row Publishers Inc., 1972. 


Periodical 
Hirch, Gloria Tishler. “Non-sexist Childrearing: 
Demythifying Normative Data.” The Family 
Coordinator. April 1974, pp. 165-170. 
Films 
“Feather” (8 min), ACI Media. 
“Free to Be-You and Me” (1 40-min film or 3 
15-min films) McGraw-Hill Films. 
“Sugar and Spice,” Odeon Films. 
Record Album 
“Free To Be-You and Me,” Bell Records. 
Other 


Appropriate references from preceding activities 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objective 2 
* Divide the class into groups and assign different 
groups to record the images of males and females as 
portrayed in television programs and in books and 
magazines directed at various audiences (children, 
adolescents, adults, women, men, sports fans, etc.). 
After students have compiled their findings, have 
them. discuss similarities and differences in role 
portrayals and images of males and females for the 
various audiences. 


Objective 2 
* Hold a class discussion on the ways advertising 
promotes identification. Some questions for discussion 
include: 


How are men portrayed in advertisements? 

How are women portrayed? 

What character traits do the men and women 
exhibit? 

What products do women sell? 

What products do men sell? 

How do advertisements promote identification? 


Boe oVemmmESIUCEN IS) LOUNC | Mil amex aliplesmarOn 
advertisements that show men and women in 
Stereotypic roles. 


QUEST ACTIVITIES 


Have students identify and review various 
community resources for children and adolescents 
(such as recreation centers, YMCA and YWCA 
programs, youth groups, nursery schools, etc.). Suggest 
that they find out various ways the programs offered 
contribute to positive self-concept, good physical 
development, knowledge about self and others, and so 
on. 


Have the class debate whether it is “good” to 
have a myriad of community activities and programs 
for children and adults which compete with or replace 
family activities which promote social, emotional, 
intellectual, and physical growth. 


Arrange for students to tutor children with 
learning disabilities or work in other ways with 
handicapped children. 
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RESOURCES 


Books 


Littell, Joseph F. Coping with the Mass Media. 
Evanston, IL: McDougal, Littell, 1976. 

Schrank, Jeffrey. Understanding Mass Media. Skokie, 
IL: National Textbook, 1975. 


Filmstrips 


“Images of Males and Females in Elementary School 
Textbooks,” Feminist Press. 

“Sexism in Language and Media,” Learning Seed. 
“What's Going on Here?” A Study of Media and 
Propaganda. EMC Corporation. 


Books 


Goffman, Erving. Gender Advertisements. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1978. 

Kilbourne, Jean. “Images of Women in TV 
Commercials,” TV Book. New York: Workman 
Publishing Co., 1977. 

Leymore, Varda Langholz. Hidden Myth: Structure 
and Symbolism in Advertising. New York: Basic 
Books? 1075: 

Skinner, Stanley. The Advertisement Book. Evanston, 
IL: McDougal, Littell & Co., 1975. 


Periodical 


Busby, Linda. “Sex Role Research on the Mass 
Media,” Journal of Community. 1975, 24(4). 


Filmstrip 


“Words, Media and You,” Globe Filmstrips. 





Chapter 


17 Special Needs: The 
Adolescent 





Major Concepts 
some problems which affect adolescents 
factors affecting the development of adolescents 


goals of adolescence 


ACTIVITIES 


Objective 3 


* Have students develop their own list of goals 
associated with adolescence or expand the list of goals 


given in the text on page 279. 


Objectives 2, 3 


Hold a class discussion on the functions of dating. 


Objectives 2, 3 


Have each student make a list of the qualities he 
or she considers important for a dating partner (or 


Objectives 


l. The learner will analyze some problems which 
affect adolescents. 


2. The learner will evaluate factors which 
contribute to the development of adolescents. 


3. The learner will understand the goals of 
adolescence. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Harrison, Phyllis Anne. Getting It Together: A 
Psychology Book for Today’s Problems. New York: 
Globe Book Co. Inc., 1973. 

Sears, Robert R., and Feldman, S. Shirley. The Seven 
Ages of Man. Cincinnati, OH: Kaufman, 1973. 


Filmstrips 


“Adolescence to Adulthood: Rites of Passage,” Sunburst 
Communications. 

“Becoming an Adult,” “Life Goals: Setting Personal 
Priorities,” Human Relations Media Center. 

“Between Generations: Parent/Teenage Relationships,” 
McGraw-Hill Films. 

“Getting It Together,” Globe Book Co. 

“Personality: Roles You Play,’ Sunburst Communi- 
cations. 


3 ee 


Filmstrips 
“Adolescence, Love & Dating,” Butterick. 


“Sexual Values in Society,” Guidance Associates. 
“Values for Dating,’ Sunburst Communications. 


Books 


Churchill, Linda R. Casebook on Marriage and the 
Family. Portland, ME: J. Weston Walch, 1975. 
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ACTIVITIES 


spouse) to possess. Are there any traits similar to 
those he or she admires in his or her parents? Are 
there any traits similar to those he or she dislikes in 
his or her parents? 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


+ Makemedemcliat ua Ol mthe misequiencesmOlmicicices 
concerning sexual decision making which must be 
considered by a young person. Begin with the 
decision to engage in sexual intercourse or abstain 
from it. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Invite a physician or a nurse to discuss venereal 
diseases, how they are transmitted, the recognizable 
symptoms, and the results if they go untreated. 


Objectives 1, 2 


_ Invite a nurse or physician to class to discuss the 
biological risks associated with early motherhood. 


Objectives 2, 3 


* Have students develop a visual presentation 
(bulletin board, poster, collage, etc.) around the theme 


“Adolescents and Needs.” 
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RESOURCES 


Filmstrip 


“Mate Selection: Making the Best Choice,” Human 
Relations Media. 


Other 


References from the preceding activity 


Books 


Burgess-Kohn, Jane. Straight Talk About Love and 
Sex for Teenagers. Boston, MA: Beacon Press Inc., 
1979 

Hunt, Morton. The Young Person’s Guide to Love. 
New York: Dell Publishing Co., 1975. 


Filmstrips 


“Love: The Essential Human Bond,’ Harper and Row 
Media. 

“Becoming a Parent: The Emotional Impact.” “The 
Many Aspects of Love,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 


Filmstrip 


“VD: Myth and Reality,” Westinghouse. 


Books 


Ashdown-Sharp, Patricia. A Guide to Pregnancy and 
Parenthood for Women on their Own. New York: 
Vintage Trade Books, 1975. 

Saphiro, Howard I. The Birth Control Book. New 
York: Avon Books, 1978. 


Filmstrips 


“High School Pregnancy,” Multi-Media Productions. 
“Pregnancy: A Teenage Epidemic,” Current Affairs. 
“Teenage Pregnancy and Prevention,’ Human 
Relations Media. 


Book 

Kennedy, Eugene. If You Really Knew Me Would 
You Still Like Me? Los Angeles: Argus 
Communications, 1975. 
Filmstrips 

“Between Generations: Parent/Teenage Relationships,” 


McGraw-Hill Films. “Developing Self-Respect,” Sun- 
burst Communications. 





ACTIVITIES 


Objective 2 
* Have the students develop a list of community 
organizations and activities available to adolescents. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Assign students to write brief descriptions of 
situations in which young people drop out of school. 
In small groups, have students analyze each situation, 
then role play the behaviors of the parents, students, 
and school officials which contributed to causing the 
student to drop out. Then ask the groups to replay 
the situations and change the behaviors so the 
students might have decided to stay in school. 


Objectives 1, 2 


Invite a panel of professionals to speak to the class 
about delinquency and school dropouts. Some topics 
for discussion include causes of, effects of, solutions 
to, and prevention of these problems. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Arrange for students to visit a juvenile detention 
home (or half-way house) and talk with some of the 
youths there, as well as with those who work there, 
about: 


e 


some causes of delinquency 


some effects of deliquency on individuals and 
their families; on society 


RESOURCES 


The “Forget Me, Forget Me Not” Series: “Portrait of 
Teenagers,” “The Struggle for Independence,” 
“Looking Towards Adulthood,” Parents’ Magazine 
Films. 

“Making It On Your Own,” Teaching Resources 
Films. 

“That’s Life: Exploring Today’s Problems,” Coronet 
Films. 

“You and the Group,” “Relating: The Art of Human 
Interaction,” Human Relations Media. 


Community 


Yellow Pages of local telephone directory, listings 
under “Social Service Organizations” 
Advertisements and articles in local newspapers 


Books 
Gordon, Thomas, Teacher Effectiveness Training. 
New York: Peter H. Wyden, 1975. 
Holt, John. How Children Fail. New York: Dell 
Publishing Company, 1965. 
Films 
“The Dropout” (29 min), International Film Bureau. 
“You’re No Good” (28 min), McGraw-Hill Films. 
Filmstrip 
“How Need Levels Affect Growth-Abraham 
Maslow,” Multi-Media Productions. 


Community 


School dropouts, school administrators, teachers, 
parents, and social workers/ 


Community 


Social workers, psychologists, and other professionals 


Books 


Reckless, Walter C., and Dinitz, Simon. The 
Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1972. 

Thomas, Piri. Down These Mean Streets. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf Inc., 1968. 

Torok, Lou. Straight Talk from Prison: A Convict 
Reflects on Youth, Crime and Society. New York: 
Behavioral Publications, 1974. 
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ACTIVITIES 


some things that are being done to combat 
delinquency 


some things that should be done to combat and 
prevent delinquency 


Have students compare their findings with 
Statistics and writings on the topic of delinquency, 
then discuss similarities and differences between what 
they learned from their interviews and from the 
resources. 


RESOURCES 


Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Pamphlet 


“A Look at Juvenile Delinquency,” U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 


Films 
“Ask Me, Don’t Tell Me” (22 min), “Girl in Danger” 


(30 min), “You're No Good” (28 min), McGraw-Hill 
Films. 





Chapter 


18 Special Needs: Children 
and Crisis 





Major Concepts 
sources of crises 
responses to crises 


crises which have significant impact on children 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 


* Have students explore various types of family crises 
such as death, separation, divorce, care of aging 
relatives, severe illness, etc.; then discuss some possible 
effects of these crises on individual family members 
and on the family unit. 


Objectives 
l. The learner will analyze the nature of crises. 


2. The learner will analyze some crises which have 
significant impact on children. 


3. The learner will evaluate factors which contr- 
bute to the development of individuals and 
family members. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


“At the Bay” from The Short Stories of Katherine 
Mansfield. New York: Alfred A. Knopf Inc.. 

Cull, John G. and Hardy, Richard E. Deciding on 
Divorce: Personal and Family Considerations. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas Pub., 1974. 

Fritz, Dorothy Bertolet. Growing Old Is a Family 
Affair. Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1972. 


Furman, Edna. A Child’s Parent Dies. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1974. 

Gardner, Richard. The Boys’ and Girls’ Book on 
Divorce. New York: Jason Aronson Book 
Publishers, 1971. 

Kubler-Ross, Elisabeth. Questions and Answers on 
Death and Dying. New York: Macmillan Publ. Co. 
Inc., 1974. 

Neuhaus, Robert and Neuhaus, Ruby. Family Crises. 
enee: OH: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 

Richards, Arlene, and Willis, Irene. How to Get It 
Together When Your Parents are Coming Apart. 
New York: Bantam Books, 1976. 

Satir, Virginia. Peoplemaking. Palo Alto, CA: Science 
and Behavior Books, 1972. 

Twelve Young Women. Long Beach: Norm Sutherly 
and Associates. 


Pamphlets 


“The Dying Person and the Family,” “How to Cope 
with Crises,” Public Affairs Pamphlets. 


Films 
“Breakup” (15 min), National Instruction Television. 


“Children in the Hospital” (44 min), International 
Film Bureau. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 2, 3 
* Ask students to develop some guidelines for 
coping with various crises so that they are the least 
damaging to families and their members. 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Hold a brain-storming session for students to 
think of examples of social problems or conditions, 
such as drug and alcohol abuse, unwed pregnancy, 
child abuse, unemployment, divorce, dropping out of 
school, etc. that exist in their community(ies). 
* Have students choose one social problem or 
condition which they would like to minimize the 
effects of on children and families. Then have 
students plan ways they can do this and put the plans 
into action. Encourage students to evaluate their 
actions as they carry out their plans and make 
changes if necessary. 
* Hold a discussion with students about their 
experiences. Some suggested questions for students 
are: 
* What are some social problems and conditions 
that negatively affect children and families? 
How might these problems or conditions (or 
their negative effects) be prevented? 
* What did you learn about social problems and 
conditions as a result of your experiences? 
If you were to do this activity again, what 
would you do differently? Why? 
How has participating in this activity changed 
your ideas about people? Social problems and 
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RESOURCES 


“Does Anybody Need Me Any More?” (24 min), 
Coronet Instructional Media. 

“Feeling Left Out,” AIMS Instructional Media. 
“Honeymoon” (9 min), ACI Films. 

“To Be Growing Older” (13 1/2 min), Billy Budd 
Films. 

“Who Cares?” (13 min), Sterling Educational Films. 


Filmstrips 


“Child Abuse,’ “Divorce in the United States,” 
Multi-Media Productions. 

Children in Crises Series: “Death,” “Divorce and 
Separation,” “Illness,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 
“Living with Dying,” Sunburst Communications. 


Community 


Professionals such as doctor, educator, mental health 
worker, clergy 


Books 


Beitz, Charles, and Washbum, Michael. Creating the 
Future (A Guide to Living and Working for Social 
Change). New York: Bantam Books, 1974. 

Murrell, Stanley. Community Psychology and Social 
Systems. New York: The Human _ Services 
Publisher, 1973. 

Rowland, Joseph S. Business Industry and Its Impact 
on the Family. Office of Independent Study, 
Division of Continuing Education, University of 
Alabarna, 1974. 


Films 


“Brotherhood of Man” (10 min), “The Whole World 
Over” (30 min), McGraw-Hill Films. 

“Children of Change,” “Individual,” “Women’s 
Liberation,’ Films for Human Development and 
Home Economics. 

“Crunch on Spruce Street” (28 min), Paulist 
Productions. 

“T Don’t Want to Get Involved,” Cokesbury Regional 
Service Center. 

“Time of Man” (50 min), Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston Inc.. 


Kit 


“Program Action Impact,” Future Homemakers of 
America. 





ACTIVITIES 


conditions? Ways to solve social problems or 
change social conditions? 


Has this experience changed you in any way? 


Objectives 2, 3 
* Have students role play the following parent-child 
interactions. (Or have students develop their own 
Situations based on the same ideas.) Be sure parental 
responses are appropriate for the developmental level 
of the child. 

* Six-year-old boy asks his parents to explain 
divorce 
Five-year-old girl asks her parents why her 
skin is white and her friend’s is black 
Four-year-old boy wonders why he can not 
visit his deceased grandmother. 
Preschool girl asks her parents what “adopted”’ 
means 


Objective 3 
* Have three of the students stage the play, 
“Scattered Showers”. Hold a class discussion about 
the play and student reactions to it. (The play is about 
3 mothers and their preschool youngsters and what 
happens at a time of crisis when children have been 
reared according to different methods of discipline.) 


Objectives 1, 2, 3 
* Have the class react to the following statements or 
similar statements. 

A couple with children should stay married 
even if they don’t get along. 

A couple with children should get divorced if 
they don’t get along. 

Children are not affected very much if their 
parents get a divorce. 

A husband and wife can learn to solve their 
problems and get along better instead of just 
going ahead and getting a divorce. 


RESOURCES 


Game 


“Ghetto,” Western Publishing Company. 


Books 


Gardner, Richard A. The Parents Book about Divorce. 
New York: Bantam Books, 1977. 

Kiester, Edwin and Kiester, Sally Valente, eds. New 
Baby Book. Des Moines, Iowa: Meredith Corp., 
1979. 

Kubler-Ross, Elisabeth. On Death and Dying. New 
York: Macmillan Publ. Co. Inc., 1969. 

Mills, Gretchen C., et al. Discussing Death: A Guide 
to Death Education. Palm Springs: CA. ETC 
Publications, 1976. 


Films 


The “Children in Crisis’ Series: “Death,” “Divorce 
and Separation,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 
“Perspectives on Death,” “Living with Dying,” 
Sunburst Communications. 


Kit 


“Children in Crisis: Helping the Innocents,” 
Guidance Associates. 


Other 


Resources listed in preceding activities. 


Play 


Scattered Showers. National Institute of Mental 
Health. 


Books 


Andrew, Jan. Divorce and the American Family. New 
York: Franklin Watts Inc., 1978. 

Cull, John G. and Hardy, Richard E. Deciding on 
Divorce: Personal and Family Considerations. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas Pub., 1974. 

Gardner, Richard A. The Boys and Girls Book on 
Divorce. New York: Jason Aronson Book Pub., 
1974. 

Mace, David, and Mace, Vera. We Can Have Better 
Marriages if We Really Want Them. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1974. 

Plattner, Paul. Conflict and Understanding in 
Marriage. Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1970. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 2, 3 
* Have students write a paper on whether they feel 
optimistic or pessimistic about the prospects of having 
a successful marriage in light of the nation’s high 
divorce rate. 


Objectives 2, 3 
* In a brain-storming session, have students 
complete these statements. Record all the answers and 
keep them for use in the next activity. 


* The definition of child abuse is 


The definition of child neglect is 


Child abuse and neglect are caused by 
The best ways to eliminate child abuse and 
neglect are to 

Assign students to research the topic of child 
abuse and neglect to either refute or support the 
various statements completed in the brain—-storming 
session. Have the class report and discuss their 
findings. 
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RESOURCES 


Rosner, Stanley, and Hobe, Laura. The Marriage Gap. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1978. 


Film 


“Feeling Left Out” (15 min), AIMS Instructional 
Media. 


Filmstrip 


From Children in Crisis Series: “Divorce and 
Separation,” Parents Magazine Films. 

“Divorce in the United States.’ Multi-Media 
Productions. 


Books 


O’Neill, Nena. The Marriage Premise. New York: 
Bantam Books, 1977. 

Rosner, Stanley, and Hobe, Laura. The Marriage Gap. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Books, 1978. 


Filmstrips 


“What, About Marriage?” “The Good Marriage: It 
Doesn’t Just Happen,” Sunburst Communications. 


Books 


Fontana, Vincent J. Somewhere a Child Is Crying: 
Maltreatment Causes and Prevention. New York: 
Macmillan Publ. Co. Inc., 1973. 

Gil, David G. Violence Against Children. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1973. 

Helfer, Ray, and Kempe, C. Henry eds.. The Battered 
Child. 2d ed. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1974. 

Herbruck, Christine Comstock. Breaking the Cycle of 
Pe Abuse. Minneapolis, MN: Winston Press, 
1979. 

Wilkerson, Albert E. (ed.). The Rights of Children: 
Emergent Concepts in Law and_ Society. 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1973. 


Pamphlet 


“To Combat Child Abuse and Neglect,” Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. 


Films 


“Battered Child,” “War of the Eggs” (27 min), Insight 
Films. 

“Home Sweet Home” (15 min), National Instructional 
Television. 





ACTIVITIES 


Objective 3 


Have the class hold a forum on the use and abuse 
of drugs and alcohol. 


RESOURCES 


Filmstrips 


Children in Crisis Series: "Child Abuse and Neglect,: 
Parents’ Magazine Films. 


“Family Violence: The Battering Syndrome,” AVNA. 
“Violence in the Family,” Human Relations Media. 


Books 


Fort, Joel. Alcohol: Our Biggest Problem. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1973. 

Lieberman, Florence; Caroff, Phyllis; and Gottesfeld, 
Mary. Before Addiction: How to Help Youth. New 
York: Behavioral Publications, 1973. 

Miller, William C. and Munoz, Ricardo. How to 
Control Your Drinking. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Spectrum Books, 1976. 

Scott, E.M. Struggles in an _ Alcoholic Family. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas Pub., 1970. 


Pamphlets 


“Drug Abuse and Your Child,” “Drug Abuse-What 
Can be Done?’ “Drugs-Use, Misuse, Abuse,” “The 
New’ Alcoholics: Teenagers,’ Public Affairs 
Pamphlets. 


Periodical 


Holmes, Linda C. “Teenage Drinking.” Good 
Housekeeping. February 1977, p. 58. 


Films 


“Alcohol and Young People” (13 min), Filmfair 
Communications. 

“Decision: Alcohol” (15 min), Q-ED Productions. 
“Drugs Are Like That” (17 min), Benchmark Films. 
“The People Next Door’ (81 min), Perennial 
Education. 

“We Have an Addict in the House” (29 1/2 min), 
Doubleday Multimedia. 


Filmstrips 
“Drugs in Today’s World” (set of 4), Singer 
Educational and Training Products. 
“If Drugs Are the Answer. . .What Are the 
Questions?” Time-Life. 


Cassettes 


“The Drug Syndrome and the Teacher” (set of 6), 
Perennial Education. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 2, 3 


Have the class brainstorm reasons why adolescents 


smoke, drink, and use drugs. 


Objectives 2, 3 
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Invite a panel of professionals to speak to the class 
about drug and alcohol abuse. Suggested aspects 
of these topics to be dealt with are causes of, 


effects of, solutions to, and prevention of these 
problems. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Fleming, Alice. Alcohol: The Delightful Poison. New 
York: Laurel-Leaf Library, 1975. 

Langone, John. Bombed Buzzed, Smashed, or Sober. 
New York: Avon Books, 1976. 

McKeen, Margaret. The Stop Smoking Book. Pleasant 
Hill, CA: Impact Publishers, 1976. 

Silverstein, Alvin and Virginia B. Alcoholism. 
Philadelphia: J. B.Lippincott Co., 1975. 


Pamphlets 


“Drug and Alcohol Education Information Packet,” 
Do It Now Foundation. 


Filmstrips 


“Alcohol: Facts, Myths and Decisions,” Sunburst. 
“How to Stop Smoking,” Sunburst Communications. 
“If Drugs are the Answer...What are the Questions?” 
imeicite: 

“Our Pill Society,’ Associated Press. 

“Smoking and Drinking: Physiological Effects,” 
Sunburst Communications. . 


Game 
“To Drink or Not to Drink,” Abt. 
Community 
Professionals: police officer, judge, lawyer, parole 


officer, doctor, psychologist or psychiatrist, social 
worker, etc. 





Chapter 


19 Special Needs: Sex 
Education 





Major Concepts 
the importance of education for family living 


attitudes toward sex 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 3 
* Have students interview or survey parents in the 
community. Some suggested questions are: 

° Did you ever take a course in child development 
or parent education? If so, was it helpful? If not, 
do you wish you had had the opportunity? 

Do you feel that schools should teach students 
about family relationships, child development, 
and the responsibilities involved in parenthood? 
Why or why not?’ 

Do you feel that education for parenthood 
programs in schools might help lower the rate of 
child abuse? Why or why not? 

* Do you think it would be helpful to those 
involved in parenthood to have courses of help 
in the community that would provide assistance 
when needed in times of family problems and 
crises? Why or why not? 

Do you feel that if people of all ages learned 
how to communicate honestly and openly with 
each other, as well as how to cope with stress 
and pressure, that there would be fewer 
individual and family problems? Why or why 
not? 


Have students compile, then compare and discuss, 
the responses they receive. Encourage students to 
express and discuss their own reactions to the survey 
(or interview) questions. 


Objectives 2, 3 
* Ask students to submit questions about sex that 
they have heard children ask, or that they think 
children might ask, or that they would have liked 


Objectives 


1. The learner will analyze the importance of 
education for family living. 


2. The learner will evaluate factors which affect 
attitudes toward sex. 


3. The learner will evaluate factors which 


contribute to the development of individuals 
and families., 


RESOURCES 


Community 


Parents in the community who are willing to honestly 
answer the questions posed in the survey 


Books 


Grant, Wilson W. From Parent to Child about Sex. 
Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Pub. House, 1975. 
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ACTIVITIES 


answers to as children. Using the questions as a basis 
for research, have students find answers to the 
questions keeping in mind the age of the child asking 
the question. Hold a class discussion about the various 
questions and answers, giving emphasis to the depth 
and detail of answers appropriate for children at 
various ages and stages of development. Help students 
to recognize that learning about sex is a continuing 
process, just as is learning to read or any other learning 
activity. 


Objectives 2, 3 


Have students interview preschool and school age 
children about reproduction and determine their levels 
of understanding according to the six stages given in 
the text on pages 321-322. 


Objective 3 


Assign students to read all or part of Life with 
Father and Mama’s Bank Account. Hold a class 
discussion about similarities and differences in these 
two families. 


Objectives 1, 3 


Have students respond to these statements, then 
discuss the various responses. 


* My family means to me. 
Families help children 

Children need families to 

Home is where ; 

A good family life is important because 
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RESOURCES 


Mayle, Peter, and Robbins, Arthur. Where Did I Come | 
From? Secaucus, NJ: Lyle Stuart Inc., 1973. 

Pomeroy, Wardell B. Your Child and Sex: A Guide for 
Parents. New York: Delacorte Press, 1974. 


Periodical 


Bernstein, Anne. “How Children Learn About Sex and 
Birth.” Psychology Today, January 1976. ; 


Pamphlets 


Daniels, A. “When Children Ask about Sex,” Child 
Study Association of America. 

Kirkendall, L.A. “Helping Children Understand Sex,” 
Science Research Associates. 

“What to Tell Your Child about Sex,” Child Study 
Association of America. 


Films 


“Birds, Bees, and the Stork” (8 min), “Parent to Child 
about Sex” (32 min), Perennial Education. 


Filmstrip 


“Learning about Sex,’ “Understanding Human 
Reproduction: A Middle School Approach,” Guidance 
Associates. 


Periodical 


Bernstein, Anne. “How Children Learn about Sex and 
Birth.” Psychology Today, January 1976. 


Play 


Day, Clarence. Life with Father. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf Inc., 1935. 


Books 


Dodson, Fitzhugh. How to Parent. New York: The 
New American Library, 1973. 

Duvall, Evelyn. Marriage and Family Development. 
New York: Harper & Row Publishing Co. Inc., 
1977. 

Yorburg, Betty. The Changing Family. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1973. 





ACTIVITIES 


Family life experiences can be improved by 


Objectives 1, 3 


Have the class develop a creed for children; a creed 
for families. 


Objective 3 
Have students complete, then discuss, one or more 


of these statements. 
* In the family of my creation, I hope to 





As a parent, I hope to : 
As an individual concerned with the welfare of 
children, I hope to 


Objective 1 


Have a class discussion on why some people oppose 
family life education while others favor it. How does 
family life education differ from “sex” education? 


Objectives 1, 3 


° 


Have students discuss some of the factors which 
must be considered before one considers marriage. 


RESOURCES 


Films 
“A Boy Alone” (13 min), “The Family of Man” (26 
min), “Speak to Me, Child” (21 min), “What Right 
Has a Child?” (15 min), McGraw-Hill Films. 
“The Child’s Relationship with the Family” (45 min), 
Parents’ Magazine Films. 
“I Belong to Somebody” (14 1/2 min), University of 
Nebraska. 

Pamphlets 
“Family Relations Packet,” Public Affairs Committee. 


Transparencies 


“Facing Issues of Family Living,” Milliken. 


Activities and resources throughout this guide 


Activities and resources throughout this guide 


Pamphlet 
“Family Relations Packet,” Public Affairs Committee. 
Kit 


“Value Questionnaires for Marriage and Family 
Living,” Edu-Game. 


Books 


Buscaglia, Leo. Love. Thorofare, NJ: Charles B. Slack, 
1972. 

Mace, David, and Mace, Vera. We Can Have Better 
Marriages. Nashville, TN: Abington Press, 1974. 
Rosner, Stanley and Hobe, Laura. The Marriage Gap. 

New York: David McKay Inc., 1974. 
Urdy, Richard. The Social Context of Marriage. 
Philadelphia, J.B. Lippincott Co., 1974. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 3, 4 


* Have the students discuss the topic “Marriage is 
functional for both partners if it provides for their 
mutual psychological well-being.” 
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RESOURCES 


Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 


Films 


“Free to Be-You and Me” (42 min), McGraw-Hill 
Films. 

“Marriage,” Parents’ Magazine Films. 

“Rapport” (17 min), Paulist Productions. 


Filmstrips 


“Marriage & Parenthood,” Butterick Publishing Co.. 
“Will You Marry Me?” Series: “Marriage:What Is It 
All About?” “Common Problems and Opportunities,” 
“The Many Aspects of Love,’ “Looking Ahead and 
Looking Back: Four Marriages,” Parents’ Magazine 
Films. 


Chapter 


20 Special Needs: Agencies 
Working for Children 





Major Concepts 
sources of help 


functions of various agencies 


ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


organizations provide. 


Objectives 1, 2 


Explore with students the benefits and drawbacks 
of various agencies, organizations, individuals, and/or 
groups performing various functions for families. 
Suggested questions for students are: 

How would the functions of families be 
fulfilled or performed if there were no agencies 
or organizations to perform these functions? 
Can a society be as complex as ours and 
function without any agencies or organizations 
to assist the family in performing the tasks 
necessary for individual development? Defend 
your position. 


Assign students to compile a list of public and 
private agencies and organizations which perform 
various functions for families. Ask them to include a 
brief description of the services these agencies and 


Objectives 


l. The learner will become familiar with agencies 
that help families with their problems. 


2. The learner will analyze the functions of some 
agencies. 


RESOURCES 


Books 


Cull, John G., and Hardy, Richard E. eds. The 
Neglected Older American: Social and 
Rehabilitative Services. Springfield, IL: Charles C. 
Thomas Pub., 1973. 

Kahn, Alfred J. Social Policy and Social Services. 
New York: Random House Inc., 1979. 

Komisar, Lucy. Down and Out in the USA: A History 
of Social Welfare. New York: Franklin Watts 
rites ARS RATE 


Pamphlets 


“After 65: Resources for Self-Reliance,” “Day Care 
for America’s Children,” “Independent Living: New 
Goal for Disabled Persons,” “Information and 
Referral Services,” “Public Service Employment: Jobs 
for All,” “Social Policy: Improving the Human 
Condition,” “When People Need Help,” Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. 


Other 


Yellow Pages of local telephone directory, listings 
under the heading of “Social Service Organizations” 


References from the previous activity. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Objectives 1, 2 


Invite several people from the community to meet 
with the class (or have class members interview them 
and report the results of the interviews to the class for 
discussion). Some suggested questions for discussion 
or aS part of the interview are: 

* How are some of the private and public 
agencies and organizations helpful to families 
and individuals? 

What should agencies and organizations do for 
(or with) the family? 

What are some changes (social, educational, 
political, technological, or other) that could 
help the family? Why do you think these 
changes would be helpful? 


Objectives 1, 2 


Have students conduct a survey in the community 
to find public and private organizations and agencies 
which provide help and support to parents and the 
community in the area of child development and care 
and in relation to children with special needs 
(children with handicaps of physical, mental, 
emotional, and/or cultural nature). Suggestions for 
information to collect and compile include: 

* the service(s) each organization or agency 
provides 
who is eligible for the service(s) 
the cost of the service(s) 
qualifications of staff members 
referral services 
other pertinent information 


If appropriate, have students compile the 
information and produce a booklet for distribution in 
the community. 


Objectives 1, 2 


Have the students develop a list of organizations 
and agencies that help adolescents with their 
problems. 


Objectives 1, 2 


e 


Have students explore all of the various aspects of 
the adoption of children such as: 


reasons people adopt children 


requirements of various agencies for individuals 
or couples who want to adopt 
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RESOURCES 


Community 


A variety of people from the community: clergy, 
medical personnel, mental health personnel, social 
workers, parents of one or more children, educators, 
members of the police force, representatives from 
town government, representatives from family 
agencies, individuals or couples who have no children, 
elderly, etc. 


Books 


Aguilera. Donna C. and Messick, Janice. Crisis 
Intervention: Theory and Methodology. St. Louis: 
C.V. Mosby, 1979. 

Child Care Handbook. Washington: American Home 
Economics Association, 1975. 

Pappenfort, Donnell M.; Kilpatrick, Dee Morgan; and 
Roberts, Robert W. Child Caring: Social Policy 
and the Institution. Chicago: Aldine Pub. Co., 
ISS) 

President’s Committee on Mental Retardation. Federal 
Programs for the Retarded. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1972. 


Pamphlet 
“Day Care and Child Development in Your 
Community,” Day Care and Child Development 
Council of America. 

Community 
Local newspapers; listings in Yellow Pages of 
telephone directory under Social Service 


Organizations and Government 
Local city, town, or county government offices 


Appropriate references from the preceding activity 


Books 


‘Leavy, Morton L. Law of Adoption. Dobbs Ferry. 


NY: Oceana Publications, 1968. 

Rondell. Florence, and Michaels, Ruth. The Adopted 
Family. New York: Crown Publishers, 1965. 

Rowe, Jane. Yours by Choice. Boston: Reutledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1971. 





ACTIVITIES 


types and ages of children who are available for 
adoption 
some advantages and disadvantages of adopting 


other aspects of adoption which are of interest 
to students 


Objective 1 
* In a class session, interview couples who have 
adopted children and couples who have sponsored 
foster children. Have students prepare questions for 
discussion in advance. 


Objectives 1, 2 
Invite a panel to discuss foster care with the class. 


Objectives 1, 2 
* Invite a speaker from Alcoholics Anonymous to 
talk to the class about support systems for families of 
alcoholics. 


RESOURCES 


Westlake, Helen Gum. Relationships: A Study in 
Human Behavior. Lexington, MA: Ginn and 
Company, 1980. 

Pamphlet 

“So You Want to Adopt a Child.” “You and Your 

Adopted Child,” Public Affairs Pamphlets. 

“Adoption.” “How Is Adoption Different?” Child 

Welfare League of America. 

Films 

“Angel by the Hand.” Los Angeles County Bureau of 

Adoptions. 

“A Child across the Sea,”” Association Films. 

“Debbie, Not Asked For,” Health and Welfare 

Materials Center. 

Community 


Couples who meet stated criteria 


Community 
Counselors from a foster care agency 
Community 


Representatives from Alcoholics Anonymous 
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ACTIVITIES RESOURCES 


QUEST ACTIVITIES 


Assign students to prepare public service 
announcements about the functions of various 
community agencies that provide assistance to 
adolescents. 


Have each student write an essay on a moral issue 
that is significant to him or her at this time in his or 
her life (for example, use of alcohol or other drugs, 
smoking, premarital sex, and birth control). 

* Assign students to read newspapers and magazines 
to find examples of family crises. Hold a class 
discussion about these crises and the ways the people 
involved could handle the situations. 


Have the students research a type of family 
violence and write a report on the causes of, effects 
of, solutions to, and prevention of the problem. 


Have the students develop a list of difficult 
questions that preschool children ask which parents 
often find embarassing or uncomfortable discussing 
(for example, questions about death, divorce, sex, and 
adoption). Have the students select a question and 
respond to it as if it had been asked directly by a 
child. 
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Preconceptual 
or 

preoperational 

(ages 2-7) 


APPENDIX A 


Piaget’s Theory of Cognitive Development and the Nursery School Program 


Is egocentric and sees 
the world as it relates 
to him/her 


Had difficulty seeing 
other point of view 


Thoughts tied to action 
Explores through senses 


Thinking is not 
reversible 


Believes what he/she 
sees 


Implications for 





Teacher 


Emphasize a constructive 
environment instead of 
instructive one 


Keep program challenging 
but not frustrating 


Be a model for joyful 
learning 


Provide language and 
concept clarification after 
periods of exploration 


Use children’s interests 
and day-to-day 
experiences in planning 


Plan for continuity in 
experiences (simple to 
complex) 


Program 


Based upon experience 
and participation 


Play is a major way 
for learning and should 
be pnmanily: 

a. self-initiated 

b. varied 

c. repetitious 


Role playing 
Sociodramatic play 


Water play with 
containers, objects, etc. 


Sensory exploration: 
a. touching 
b. smelling 
c. tasting 
d. seeing 
e. hearing 


Problem-solving 
activities 
Block play: 
a. different sizes and 
shapes 
b. arranging and 
sorting by size 
c. add different 
objects to block 
play (animals, 
buildings, etc.) 
Matching activities 
Grouping activities, 
beginning with one 
criterion. (e.g., color) 
Ordering (arranging 
objects or events in 
sequence) 


Simple cause-and-effect 
experiences 
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Erikson’s Psychosocial Theory Stages and the Nursery School Program 


Basic trust 
VS. 
Mistrust 


Autonomy 
VS. 
Shame and doubt 


Initiative and 
imagination 
VS 


Guilt 


If positive trait has 
developed, the child 
will trust the environ- 
ment and people in 

it and will feel free to 
explore 


(Consistent loving care 


contributes to this feeling.) 


Will be testing his/her 
environment with his/ 
her motor and mental 
capabilities 


May test rules or limits 
teacher has established 


Shows independence in 
action but still needs 
adult guidance 


Is more curious about 
the world around 
him/her 


Enjoys imaginative play 


Wants to think up 
things and try them out 


Predictable teacher 
behavior in given 
situation is desirable 


Do not use shame or 
criticism in reacting to 
child’s behavior 


Set reasonable limits 
and stick to them 


Give a choice or 
definite direction 


Should seek to develop 
a positive self-image in 
child 


Allow children to do 
things for themselves, 
giving help when needed 


Encourage and respect 
ideas 


Understand that he/she 
may be a better starter 
than a finisher 


Listen to fantasies and 
help to deal with them 


Routines will provide 
a continuing sense of 
a trusting environment 


Opportunities for 
cooperative activities as 
well as individual ones 


Materials and facilities 
should be so arranged 
that the child can do 
utmost for self with few 
negative results 


Activities: 

a. cleaning up after 
themselves 

b. caring for personal 
materials 

c. caring for pets and 
plants 

d. preparing work 
materials 

e€. setting the table at 
lunch 

f. pouring juice at 
snack times 

g. participating in 
problem solving 
and decision 
making 


Wide variety of materials 
which allow for indivi- 
dual selection and use: 
a. Carpentry 
b. art 
c. music 
Dramatic play 
Puppetry 
Role playing 
Field trips 
Large and small block 
construction 
Stories of real and make- 
believe world 
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Observing Young Children 


These are suggestions for types of information 
to record when observing young children 


Physical description of the child 


sex and approximate age 


physical characteristics (approximate height, 
weight, frame, features, general appearance) 


relationships to group (smallest, largest, only boy 
or girl, etc.) 


large and small muscle control (presence or 
absence with examples) 


personal impression regarding hearing, vision, 
speech 


Child’s behavior during routines 


e 


extent to which child is able to help himself or 
herself or is dependent on adults 


manner in which he or she accepts the necessary 
routine (patient and willing or impatient and 
demanding, etc.) 


if the demands of the task are appropriate for 
the age of the child or not 


Child’s use of materials (paints, clay, blocks, puzzles, 


etc.) 


description of physical situation 


activity adult-initiated or directed or 


child-initiated or directed 


Child’s behavior with peers 


companionship with others (conversation for the 
sake of conversation, seeking another to share 
an activity, etc.) 


expression of understanding or lack of it 
leadership or lack of it 


involvement in any or all types of play (solitary, 
parallel, shifting group, organized cooperative 
group) 


physical contact with other children (either 
affectionate or hostile) 


Child’s relationship with adults 


who initiates contact (adult or child) and under 
what circumstances 


dependence of child on adult or rejection of 
adult by child 


attitues or feelings of child and adults 


verbal expressions of child and adults 


Child in the teacher-directed group activities 


child’s reaction to suggestion that group activity 
will begin 


child’s interest in being part of the group 
if uninterested, what child does instead 


response of adult to the situation 


Use the following questions as the basis for a report 
on the child you have been observing 


To what extend, if any, do the child’s size, 
appearance, and motor skills affect his or her 
life in the child care center? 


Is the child interested in and involved with 
other children or does he or she keep to himself 
or herself? 


Is his or her interaction with other children 
appropriate for his or her age? 


What, if any, is his or her primary way of 
interacting with other children? 


How does the child seem to feel about adults? 


Does he or she seem to enjoy or reject all, or is 
he or she selective? 


How does the child accept adult authority? 


What seems to be the child’s usual mood? Or is 
it variable? 


How does the child express his or her feelings 
(verbally, physically, etc.) or does he or she 
keep them bottled up? 


How would you feel if this child were yours? 
What do you think is important in guiding him 
or her in the next few months? 
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Interacting with Children 


Here are some suggestions to help strengthen 
a child’s’._ self-concept and facilitate 
communication. See if you can think of some 
more suggestions and examples. 


Avoid destructive criticism and attacks on the child’s 
personality or abilities. For example, say: 


“IT see you've had an accident. That happens 
sometimes. Let me help you clean it up.” 

instead of 
“You clumsy kid. How many times have I told you 
to be careful? Look at the mess you’ve made.” 


Praise what the child does rather than his or her 
personality. For example, say: 


“Thank you for putting your toys away. The 
playroom looks so nice.” 

instead of 
“You are such a good child for putting your toys 
away.” 


Avoid moralizing and inducing guilt. For example, 
say: 


“T can’t ever allow you to hurt your brother. Here’s 
a pillow for you to hit. You can hit it as much as 
you want.” 

instead of 
“You know you shouldn’t hit your baby brother. 
You might hurt him. What’s the matter with you 
anyway?” 


Avoid threats and bribes. For example, say: 


.“Pm very tired now and the television noise 
bothers me so much I can’t think.” 

instead of 
“If you don’t turn that television down, no 
television for a week.” 


Recognize a child’s emotions and feelings and help 
him or her express them in a positive way. For 
example say: 


“My, that’s a big dog! Hold my hand tight and 
we'll walk by it together.” 
instead of 


“Stop being such a crybaby. There’s nothing to be 
afraid of.” 


State your own feelings honestly without attacking the 
child. For example, say: 


“It really upsets me when we make an agreement 
about what time to go shopping and you don’t keep 
your part of the bargain.” 

instead of 
“T don’t know why I ever agree to take you 
anywhere. You're always late. Why can’t you be 
more considerate?” 


Provide opportunities for a child to make choices 
within the scope of his or her ability. For example, 
say: 


(to a 2-year-old) “Do you want chocolate ice cream 
or vanilla ice cream?” 

instead of 
“What kind of ice cream do you want?” 


Allow a child to participate as much as possible in 
decisions and matters that affect him or her. For 
example, discuss with the child when and under what 
condition he or she is most comfortable doing 
homework. 


instead of saying 
“You have to do your homework right now here at 
the kitchen table so I can watch you.” 
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PERIODICALS 


Consumer Reports 
Consumers Union of the United States 
256 Washington St. 
Mt. Vernon. NY 10550 


Educational Technology 
140 Sylvan Avenue 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 


Family Circle 
488 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 


The Family Coordinator 
National Council on Family Relations 
1219 University Ave., S.E. 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 


Forum 
rey Penney 0. nc, 
Education and Consumer 
Relations Department 
1302 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 


Good Housekeeping 
Hearst Corporation 
959 Eighth Ave., Box 517 
New York, NY 10019 


Illinois Teacher of Home Economics 
351 Education Bldg. 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, IL 61801 


Journal of Home Economics 
American Home Economics 
Association 
2010 Massachusetts Ave., 

N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 


Journal of Marriage and the Family 
National Council on Family 
Relations 
1219 University Ave., S.E. 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 


McCall’s Magazine 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 


New York Times Magazine 
New York Times Co. 
229 West 42nd St. 

New York, NY 10036 


Newsweek 
Newsweek, Inc. 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 


Psychology Today 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 
1 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 


Readers Digest 
Readers Digest Association, Inc. 
Pleasantville. NY 10570 


Redbook 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 


Teen Times 
Future Homemakers of America 
2010 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 


Woman’s Day 
CBS Publications 
1515 Broadway 
New York, NY 10036 


Young Children 
National Association for the 
Education of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 


PUBLISHERS 


Abingdon Press 
201 8th Ave. South 
Nashville, TN 37202 


APPENDIX B 


ACI Productions 
35 West 45th St. 
New York, NY 10036 


Acropolis Books 
2400 17th St., NW 
Washington, DC 20009 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 
Reading, MA 01867 


AIMS Instructional Media Services 
P.O. Box 1010 
Hollywood, CA 90028 


Aldine Publishing Co. 
529 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60605 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
470 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston, MA 02210 


American Association of 

Elementary-Kindergarten- 

Nursery Educators (AAEK NE) 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 


American Foundation for the Blind 
15 West 16th St. 
New York, NY 10011] 


American Home Economics 
Association (AHEA) 
2010 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 


American Personnel and Guidance 
Association (AHEA) 
Film Department 
1607 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 


American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfurt Ave. 
Louisville, K Y 40206 


American Toy Institute 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10010 
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Argus Communications 
7440 Natchez 
Niles, IL 60645 


Arizona Association Future 
Homemakers of America 
Phoenix, AZ 


Jason Aronson Book Publishers 
111 Eighth Avenue 
New York, NY 10011 


Associated Press 
lowa City, IA 


Association for Childhood 
Education International (ACEI) 
3615 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 

Washington, DC 20016 


Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development (ASCD) 
National Education Association 
1701 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 


Association Press 
Box 0 
Wilton, CT 06897 


Augsburg Publishing House 
426 South Sth St. 
_ Minneapolis, MN 55415 


Bailey Film Associates 
11559 Santa Monica Blvd. West 
Los Angeles, CA 90025 


Ballantine Books, Inc. 
Division of Random House, Inc. 
201 East 50th St. 
New York, NY 10022 


Bantam Books, Inc. 
666 Fifth Ave. 
New York, NY 10019 


Basic Books Inc. 
10 East 53rd St. 
New York, NY 10022 
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Beacon Press, Inc. 
25 Beacon St. 
Boston, MA 02108 


Behavioral Publications 
72 Fifth Ave. 
New York, NY 10011 


Bell Records 
Division of Columbia Pictures 
Industries, Inc. 
1776 Broadway 
New York, NY 10020 


Benchmark Films, Inc. 
145 Scarborough Road 
Briarcliff Manor, NY 10510 


BFA Educational Media 
P.O; Box 1795 
Santa Monica, CA 90406 


Billy Budd Films 
235: Ease 59th St 
New York, NY 10022 


Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
4300 West 62d St. 
Indianapolis, IN 46206 


Brigham Young University Press 
218 University Press Bldg. 
Provo, UT 84602 


Broadman Press 
127 9th Ave., North 
Nashville, TN 57234 


Brooks/Cole Publishing Co. 
Subsidiary of Wadsworth 
Publishing Co. 

555 Abrego St. 
Monterey, CA 93940 


Campus Film Productions, Inc. 
20 East 46th St. 
New York, NY 10036 


Carnation Co. 
5145 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 


Cassettes Unlimited 
Route #2 
Redbud Point 
Roanoke, TX 76262 


CCM Films, Inc. 
34 Mac Questen Parkway South 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 


Center for Media Development 
of the American Science and 
Engineering Society 

500 Northern Blvd. 

Great Neck, NY 11020 


Centron Education Films 
1621 West 9th St. 
Lawrence, KS 66044 


Chandler Publishing Co. 
Division of Intext Educational Publishers 
257 Park Ave. South 
New York, NY 10010 


Child Study Association of America 
853 Broadway 
New York, NY 10003 


The Child Study Press (Wel—Met, Inc.) 
Child Study Association of America 
853 Broadway 
New York, NY 10003 


Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
67 Irving Place 
New York, NY 10003 


Childhood Resources, Inc. 
4105 N. Fairfax Drive 
Arlington, VA 22203 


Christopher Publishing House 
53 Billings Road 
N. Quincy, MA 02171 


Churchill Films 
662 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 


Cinematic Concepts 
1817 Union St. 
San Francisco, Ca 94123 


Cinamed, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1100 
South Miami, FL 33143 


Citation Press 
Scholastic Book Services 
50 West 44th St. 
New York, NY 10036 


Classroom World Productions 
22 Glenwood Ave., Box 28166 
Raleigh, NC 27611 


Co-ed/Forecast for Home Economics 
Division Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
50 West 44th St. 

New York, NY 10036 


Cokesbury Regional Service Center 
Sth and Grace Streets 
Richmond, VA 23261 


College of Human Ecology 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14850 


Colorado Association Future 
Homemakers of America 
207 State Services Bldg. 
1525 Sherman St. 
Denver, CO 80203 


Columbia University Press 
562 West 113th St. 
New York, NY 10025 


Contemporary Films, Inc. 
267 West 25th St. 
New York, NY 10001 


Coronet Instructional Films 
65 E. South Water St. 
Chicago, IL 60601 


Council on Social Work Education 
345 East 46th St. 
New York, NY 10017 


Crawley Films, Ltd. 
19 Fairmont Ave. 
Ottowa, Ontario, Canada 


Crown Publishers 
] Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 


Day Care and Child Development 
Council of America 

1401 K. St. N.W. 

Washington, DC 20005 


Delacorte Press 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
1 Dag Hammarskjold Plaza 
245 E. 47th St. 
New York, NY 10017 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
1 Dag Hammarskjold Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 


Dodd Mead and Company 
79 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 


Doubleday and Co., Inc. 
501 Franklin Ave. . 
New York, NY 10017 


Doubleday Multimedia 
Box 11607 
1371 Reynolds Ave. 
Santa Ana, A 92705 


E.P. Dutton. and Co, Inc. 
201 Park Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 


Educational Development Center 
(EDC) 

39 Chapel St 

Newton, Ma 02160 


Education Resources Information 
Center 
805 West Pennsylvania Ave. 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, IL 61801 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
425 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60611 


M. Evans and Co., Inc. 
216 East 49th st. 
New York, NY 10017 


Evaporated Milk Association 
910 Seventeenth St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 


Family Service Association of 
America (FSSA) 

44 East 23d St. 

New York, NY 10010 


Fearon—Pitman Publishers, Inc. 
6 Davis Drive 
Belmont, CA 94002 


Federal Marketing Services 
Washington, DC 


Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies 

281 Park Ave. 

New York, NY 10010 


Ferguson Films 
1425 Brooklyn Ave. 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 


Filmfair Communications 
10820 Ventura Blvd. 
Studio City, CA 91604 


Filmmakers Library 
290 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10023 


Films for Human Development 
and Home Economics 
The Pennsylvania State University 
Audio-Visual Services 
7 Willard Bldg. 
University Park, Pa 16802 


Films, Inc. 
1144 Wilmette Ave. 
Wilmette, IL 60091 


Henry Ford Hospital 
2799 W. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, MI 48202 
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Franciscan Communication Center 
1229 South Santee St. 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 


The Free Press 
Division of the Macmillan Co. 
866 Third Ave. 
New York, NY 10022 


Future Homemakers of America (FHA) 
2010 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 


General Mills, Inc. 
Film Center, P.O. Box 1113 
Minneapolis, MN 55540 


Genesis Press 
P.O. Box 877 
Ben Lomond, Ca 95005 


Globe Book Co. 
175 Fifth Ave. 
New York, NY 10010 


Ginn and Company 
Xerox Publishing Group 
191 Spring St. 
Lexington, MA 02173 


The Graphic Curriculum 
P.O. Box 565 
- Lenox Hill Station 
New York, NY 10021 


Greater Minneapolis Day 
Care Association 
430 Oak Grove 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 


Grosset and Dunlap, Inc. 
51 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10014 


Grove Press, Inc. 
196 West Houston St. 
New York, NY 10014 


Guidance Associates 
Communications Park 
757 Third Ave. 
New York, NY 10017 
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Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 


757 Third Ave. 
New York, NY 10017 


Harper & Row Films 
10 East 53d St. 
New York, NY 10022 


Harper & Row Publishers 
10 East 53d St. 
New York, NY 10022 


Harper’s Magazine Press 
10 East 53d St. 
New York, NY 10022 


Harmony Books 
Crown Publishers, Inc. 
1 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 


A & W Publishing, Inc. 
Hart Publishing Co., Inc. 
95 Madison Avenue 

New York, NY 10016 


Hawthorn Books, Inc. 
260 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 


Health and Welfare Materials 
Center 

10 East 44th Street 

New York, NY 10017 


Heinz Company 
1062 Progress St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 15230 


Henk Newenhouse 
1825 Willow Road 
Northfield, IL 60093 


Herald Press 
616 Walnut Avenue 
Scottdale, PA 15683 


Hogarth Press 
P. O. Box 10606 
Honolulu, HI 96816 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10017 


Home Economics Education 
Association (HEEA) 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 


Home Economics Instructional 
Materials Center 
Texas Technical University 
P.O. Box 4067 
Lubbock, TX 79409 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
1 Beacon Street 
Boston, MA 02107 


Human Development Institute 
20 Executive Park, West 
Atlanta, GA 30329 


Icarus Films, Inc. 
formerly Impact Films) 
200 Park Ave. S. 
Room 1319 
New York, NY 10012 


Imperial Film Co., Inc. 
Learning Resources, Division EDC 
4404 S. Florida Avenue 
Lakeland, FL 33803 


Indiana University NET Film Service 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, IN 47401 


Instructional Materials Center 

Services for the Visually Impaired 
1020 South Spring St. 
Springfield, IL 62706 


Interface Films 
P.O. Box 1057 
Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 


International Film Bureau 
322 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60604 


Iowa State University Media Center 
Pearson Hall 
Ames, IA 50010 


Jalmar Press, Inc. 
6501 Elvas Avenue 
Sacramento, CA 95819 


Kansas State Board of Healh 
Topeka, KS 66612 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Subs. Random House, Inc. 
201 East SOth St... 
New York, NY 10022 


Kansas State University Cooperative 
Extension Service 
Manhattan, KS 66506 


Kaufman House Pubs. 
366 Terrace Ave. 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 


John Knox Press 
Board of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church U.S. 
341 Ponce De Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30308 


Lansford Publishing Co. 
San Jose, CA 95125 


Lawren Productions, Inc. 
Box 666 
Mendocino, CA 95460 


Learning Corporation of America 
(LCA) 

711 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 


Learning Institute of North Carolina 
1006 Lamond Ave. 
Durham, NC 27701 


Bill Leonard 
WRC-TV 
4001 Nebraska Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20016 


Leswing Press 
750 Adrian Way 
San Rafael, CA 94903 


Lexington Books 
Div. of D.C. Heath and Co. 
125 Spring St. 
Lexington, MA 02173 


Life Filmstrips 
Time-Life Building 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, NY 10020 


Lindy Films 
Box 132 
Park Ridge, IL 60068 


J.B. Lippincott Co. 
Subsidiary of Harper & Row 
521 Fifth Ave. 
New York, NY 10022 


Los Angeles County Bureau 
of Adoptions 
2550 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90006 


Macmillan Publ. Co., Inc. 
866 Third Ave. 
New York, NY 10022 


McDougal, Littel & Co. 
P. O. Box 1667 
Evanston, IL 60204 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 


McGraw-Hill Films 
110 15th Se 
Del Mar, CA 10020 


David McKay Company Inc. 
2 Park Ave. 
New York, NY 10017 


Mead Johnson and Co. 
2400 W. Pennsylvania St. 
Evansville, IN 47712 


Media Five Film Distributors 
3211 Cahuenga Blvd. W. Avenue 
Hollywood, CA 90068 


Meredith Corp. 
1716 Locust 
Des Moines, IA 50336 


Merrill—Palmer Institute 
71 East Ferry Ave. 
Detroit, MI 48202 


Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
1300 Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus, OH 43216 


Minnesota Child Welfare 
Training Project 
University of Minnesota 
1507 University Ave., S.E. 
Room 300 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 


3M Co. 
Education Services 
3M Center 
St. Paul, MN 55101 


M.I.T. Press 
28 Carleton St. 
Cambridge, MA 02142 


Modern Talking Picture Service 
5000 Park St. N. 
St. Petersburg, FL 33709 


William Morrow and Co., Inc. 
Subsidiary of Scott, Foresman & Co. 
105 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10016 


The C. V. Mosby Co. 
11830 Westline Industrial Drive 
St. Louis, MO 63141 


Nash Publishing Corp. 
680 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10019 


National Association for the 

Education of Young Children (NAEYC) 
1834 Connecticut Ave., N W 
Washington DC 20009 
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National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (NASSP) 
National Education Association 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 


National Audio-Visual Center 
Information Branch 
Washington, DC 20409 


National Council on Family Relations 
1219 University Ave., S.E. 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 


National Dairy Council 
111 North Canal St. 
Chicago, IL 60606 


National Education Association (NEA) 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 


National Film Board of Canada 
680 Fifth Avenue, Suite 819 
New York, NY 10019 


National Foundation March of Dimes 
(NIMH) 

1275 Mamaroneck Avenue 

White Plains, NY 10605 


National Institute of Mental Health 
5454 Wisconsin Ave. 
Chevy Chase, MD 20015 


National Instructional Television Ctr. 
Box A, 1] West 17th St. 
Bloomington, IN 47401 


NET Film Service 
Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, IN 47401 


National Textbook Co. 
8259 Niles Center Rd. 
Skokie, IL. 60077 


The New American Library 
1301 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 
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The New England Center 
Box 575 
Amherst, MA 01002 


New Viewpoints 


Imprint of Franklin Watts, Inc. 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10019 


New York Public Library 


Office of Children’s Services 


8 East 40th St. 
New York, NY 10016 


New York Times Company 


Book and Educational Division 


229 West 43d St. 
New York, NY 10036 


New York University Film Library 


26 Washington Place 
New York, NY 10003 


North Carolina State University 
Agricultural Extension Service 


Raleigh, NC 27607 


W.W. Norton and Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave. 
New York, Ny 10036 


Oceana Publications 
Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522 


Odeon Films 
Boxls 
Franklin Lakes, NJ 07417 


Ohio State University Press 
Hitchcock Hall Room 316 
2070 Neil Ave. 
Columbus, OH 43210 


Optimum Population 
Charlotte, VT 05445 


Oxford University Press, Inc. 


200 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 


Parents as Resources (PAR) Projects 
576 Hill Terrace 
Winnetka, IL 60093 


Parents’ Magazine Films, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York, NY 10017 


Parents’ Magazine Press 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York, NY 10017 


Paulist Press 
1865S Broadway 
New York, NY 10023 


Paulist Communications 
17575 Pacific Coast Highway 
Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 


F.E. Peacock Brothers 
401 West Irving Park Road 
Itasca, IL 60143 


Pelican Books Imprint of Penguin Books 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 


Pennant Educational Materials 
8265 Commercial St. 
La Mesa, CA 92041 


J.@) Penney Gon Inc: 
Educational and Consumer Relations 
Department 
1301 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 


The Pennsylvania State University 
Psychological Cinema Register 
Audio-Visual Services 
6 Willard Bldg. 

University Park, PA 16802 


Perennial Education, Inc. 
1825 Willow Road 
P.O7Bex236 
Northfield, IL 60093 


Pergammon Press, Inc. 
Maxwell House 
Fairview Park 
Elmsford, NY 10523 


Pictura Films Distribution Corporation 
111 Eighth St. 
New York, NY 10011 


Planned Parenthood Federation 
of America, Inc. 

810 Seventh Ave. 

New York, NY 10019 


Playtex 
International Playtex Corp. 
Dover, DE 19901 


Pocket Books, Inc. 
Division of Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
230 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 


Polymorph Films 
331 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 02115 


Popular Library 
Fawcett Books 
CBS Publications 
1315 Broadway 
New York, NY 10036 


Praeger Publishing Inc. 
Division of Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston 
CBSeinc: 

383 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, NY 07632 


Preschool Primary Productions 
189 North Wheeler 
Orange, CA 92667 


Procter & Gamble Co. 
P.O. Box 14009 
Cincinnati, OH 45214 


Psychological Films, Inc. 
110 N. Wheeler St. 
Orange,CA 92669 


Psychology Today Games 
Del Mar, CA 92014 


Pyramid Films 
Box 1048 
Santa Monica, CA 90406 


Q-ED Productions 
P.O. Box 4029 
Westlake Village, CA 91359 


Rand McNally and Co. 
P.O. Box 7600 
Chicago, IL 60680 


Random House, Inc. 
201 East 50th St. 
New York, NY 10022 


Readers Digest Association, Inc. 
Pleasantville, NY 10570 


Fleming H. Revell Co. Subsidiary of 
Scott Foresman & Co. 

184 Central Ave. 

Old Tappan, NJ 07675 


Roa Films 
1696 North Astor St. 
Milwaukee, WI 53202 


Routledge and Kegan Paul 
9 Parke st 
Boston, MA 02108 


Russell Sage Foundation 
Basic Books, Inc. 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, NY 10017 


Sage Publications, Inc. 
275 S. Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212 


St. Francis Productions 
1229 South Santee St. 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 


St. Martin’s Press, Inc. 
175 Fifth Ave. 
New York, NY 10010 


San Jose Unified School District 
Department of Adult Education 
81 N. Seventh St. 

San Jose, CA 95112 


Porter Sargent Publishers, Inc. 
1] Beacon St. 
Boston. MA 02108 


Schenkman Publishing Co., Inc. 
3 Mt. Auburn Place 
Cambridge, MA. 02138 


Schocken Books, Inc. 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York, 10016 


Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
50 West 44th St. 
New York, NY 10036 


Science and Behavior Books 
Box 11457 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
155 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IL 60606 


Scott Educational Division 
Scott Graphics 
104 Lower Westfield Road 
Holyoke, MA 01040 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Ave. 
New York, NY 10017 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Consumer Information Service 
Dept. 703 Sears Tower 
Chicago, IL 60684 


Shields Publishing Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 669 
Eagle River, WI 54521 


Signet Books 
The New American Library, _ Inc. 
1301 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 
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Simmons Company 
280 Park Ave. 
New York, NY 10022 


Simon and Schuster Inc. 
1230 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 


Singer Educational and Training Products 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
1345 Diversy Parkway 
Chicago, IL 60614 


Charles B. Slack 
6900 Grove Road 
Thorofare, NJ 08086 


Society for Visual Education 
Division of Singer Co. 
1345 Diversy Parkway 
Chicago, IL 60614 


Springer Publishing Co. 
200 Park Ave. South 
New York, NY 10003 


Stein & Day Publishers 
Scarborough House 
Briarcliff Manor, NY 10510 


Sterling Educational Films, Inc. 
241 East 34th St. 
_ New York, NY 10016 - 


Lyle Stuart, Inc. 
120 Enterprise Ave. 
Secaucus, NJ 07094 


Sunburst Films 
Sunburst Communications 
39 Washington Avenue 
Pleasantville, NY 10570 


Norm Sutherly and Associates 
Box 15403 
Long Beach, CA 90815 


Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc. 
200 Park Ave. South 
New York, NY 10003 
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Teachers College Press 
Columbia University 
1234 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York, NY 10027 


Temple University Press” 
Broad & Oxford Sts. 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 


Charles C. Thomas, Publisher 
301-327 East Lawrence Ave. 
Springfield, IL 62717 


Time-Life Films, Inc. 
1271 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 


Trident Press 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10020 


Twin Cities Women’s Film Collective 
Darlene Marvy, Coordinator 
3555 Hamilton Ave. 
Wayzata, MN 55391 


Union College Character 
Research Project 
10 Nott Terrace 
Schenectady, NY 12308 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Office of Information 
Washington, DC 20250 


U.S. Government Printing Office 
Division of Public Documents 
Superintendant of Documents 
Washington, DC 20402 


US. Office of Education 
Washington, DC 


University of Alabama 
Office of Independent Study 
Division of Continuing Education 
University, AL 35486 


University of Arkansas 
Center for Early Development 
and Education 
$15 Sherman 
Little Rock, AR 72202 


University Associates 
7596 Eads Avenue 
La Jolla, CA 92037 


University of Chicago Press 
5801 Ellis Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60637 


University of Illinois 
Home Economics Education Division 
Champaign, IL 61822 


University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 


University of Minnesota Press 
2037 University Ave., S.E. 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 


University of Nebraska Press 
901 N. 17th St. 
Lincoln, NB 68588 


University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403 


University of Texas Press 
Box 7819 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78712 


The Viking Press 
625 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10022 


Vintage 
Wadsworth Publishing Co.., Inc. 


10 Davis Dr. 
Belmont, CA 94002 


_ J. Weston Walch 


P. O. Box 658 
Portland, ME 04104 


Walker and Company 
720 Fifth Ave. 
New York, NY 10019 


Warner Books Yale University Press 


Division of Warner 92A Yale Station 
Communications New Haven, CT 06520 
75 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, NY 10019 The Zondervan Corporation 
1415 Lake drive, S.E. 
Franklin Watts, Inc. Grand Rapids, MI 49506 
730 Fifth Ave. 


New York, NY 10019 


West Publishing Co. 
50 W. Kellogg Blvd. 
St. Paul, MN 55102 


Western Publishing Co., Inc. 
1220 Mound Ave. 
Racine, WI 53404 


Westminster Press 
905 Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 


Wexler Film Productions 
801 N. Seward St. 
Los Angeles, CA 90038 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
605 Third Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 


Winston Press, Inc. 
430 Oak Grove 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 


Wombat Productions, Inc. 
Box 70 
Little Lake, Glendale Rd. 
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